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CHAPTER XVII. 
GREEN AND LANGDALE’S. 


SavaGE GARDENS are situated at the eastern extremity of the 
City between Tower Hill and Fenchurch Street, and as everybody 
knows—who knows them at all—have nothing whatever of the 
appearance of gardens. It is a quiet spot where a stranger might 
stand, and know nothing of the noise and bustle of city life which 
is around him. The houses in Savage Gardens are red brick man- 
sions, with noble, old-fashioned staircases and carved doorways. A 
century, or a century and a half ago, they were probably the resi- 
dences of city magnates. Now they are only the offices of merchants 
and brokers, who like the spot on account of its midway position 
between the great business thoroughfares of the City on the one 
hand, and the docks and Custom House on the other. 

In the day-time there is nothing striking about it except its 
quiteness. But of a summer evening a stranger would be struck by 
the deathlike stillness of the locality—a stillness sometimes broken, 
perhaps, by the prattle and laughter of a few children, who come 
there to play. At such a time a spirit of romance seems—at least 
to me—to hang over the quaint old houses of deserted London. 
They stand out as so many silent witnesses of the dark scenes of 
history which have been enacted in their vicinity. As you stand 
at the end of Savage Gardens, you may survey the old Tower of 
London, with its now dried.up moat, and its tall, White Tower, 
which is so intimately associated with many a secret crime. From 
here, too, you can behold Trinity Square, so pleasant and fresh in 
its greenness to the weary eye of a Londoner; and from the upper 
windows of some of the houses you may even perceive the Thames 
stretching along from west to east, with its hundred ships floating 
grandly upon its bosom. 
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In Savage Gardens Messrs. Green and Langdale, the old-estab. 
lished wine-merchants, used to have offices; and underneath the 
road, cellars which reached out almost to the Drapers’ Almshouses 
in Cooper’s Row. 

To these offices Mr. Sullivan conducted me on the morning 
after the events just recorded. We had considerable difficulty in 
finding our way, but by dint of many inquiries at shops and of | 
policemen we found ourselves at last before my new employer's 
house. 

I may here remark parenthetically, that my companion was 
much depressed by the loss of his watch, which formed the staple 
subject of our conversation, and that whenever we happened to 
meet a sailor in the street, Mr. Sullivan grew nervously excited 

and anxious to avoid him. 

We ascentled a flight of stairs, and tapped at one of the doors on 
the first floor, with the inscription “ Green and Langdale ”’ upon it. 
A voice from within summoned us to enter, and we found our. 
selves in a large old-fashioned room, in which was a mahogany 
desk, with three clerks writing. 

A number of shelves were round the room, upon which wer 
old books, dusty files of papers, and a couple of dozen bottles con. 
taining wine samples. 

A very swellish young clerk, with a red face, laughtily de 
manded our business ; and upon Mr. Sullivan stating that we wished 
to see either Mr. Green or Mr. Langdale, the said dissipated-look. 
ing young gentleman pointed to an inner door, upon which was 
written the word ‘‘ private.’’ 

“You'll find Mr. Langdale inside, sir. Mr. Green is down at 
the docks at present. Will you walk in ?’’ 

“Thank you!” said Mr. Sullivan, tapping at the private 
door, which was half open. We walked in, and found a gentleman 
sitting cozily before the fire, with his feet cocked up on the mantel. 
piece, holding something in his hand between his eye and the light 
from the window, which at first I could not make out. ‘ Hem! 
Mr. Langdale, I presume ?”’ said Mr. Sullivan, politely. 

“Langdale is my name, sir—excuse me one moment.’’ And 
Mr. Langdale, bringing his legs down from the mantelpiece, hastily 
went to the window and examined still more closely tlie something 


he had in his hand, and which I now perceived to be a glass d 
sherry, or some light wine. it this glass of wine he appeared t 
be making the most hideous grimaces; taking a sip of it betweet 


his lips, and then squirting it out into the fire, and then holding 
the glass up to the window to look at it intently again. Having 
done all this presumably to his satisfaction, he turned politely to 


wards Mr. Sullivan. 
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** And now, sir,” said he, ‘‘ what can I have tlie pleasure of 
doing for you?” a 

My friend introduced me to Mr. Langdale, and explained as 
quietly as his nervous excitement would permit, the nature of the 
engagement the firm had made with me. 

‘‘Oh,’ah; I remember!” returned Mr. Langdale, casting one 
scrutinising eye upon me, as it were sideways. ‘* Well, he seems a 
quiet-looking lad. Can he come at once ?”’ 

I answered that I could come any time Mr. Langdale pleased. 
I reserved, meanwhile, the opinion I had formed that however quiet 
in appearance Mr. Langdale might consider me, [ had come to the 
conclusion that whatever might be said of his appearance, it could 
scarcely be called “‘ quiet.’’ Indeed, my opinion of Mr. Langdale 
‘was, that he was about the most rakish and fastest-looking gentle- 
man I had ever beheld. His dress displayed as many colours as 
the rainbow, particularly his necktie, which was fastened by an 
immense diamond pin. He wore his hat cocked on one side of his 
head, and though he was but a young man—as was plain from his 
figure and large black whiskers—dissipation had stamped years 
upon him. 

Mr. Langdale asked me a few questions, and gave me a sum to 
work. He then had a brief conversation with Mr. Sullivan, as to 
what arrangements had been made in regard to my board and 
lodging. (i 

“ Well, we'll see about that,’’ said Mr. Langdale, when Mr. 
Sullivan had stated that he had hitherto made no arrangements 
about these items, and had but a vague notion how he was to set 
about making them. : 

“You're very kind, sir !’’ said the latter. 

“ Don’t mention it !’’ answered Mr. Langdale, in his off-handed 
way.”. ‘* Briggs—that is our book-keeper—is an old stager at this 
sort of thing, and I dare say he’ll be able to find a comfortable 
place for the youngster to put up at. Here Briggs! come here!’’ 

Mr. Briggs was a grey-headed old. gentleman, with shaky legs. 
He came hobbling into the private office of his principal at the 
summons, a quill pen stuck behind his ear. 

‘* Did you call, sir ?’’ inquired he, respectfully. 

“Yes, Briggs,’ replied Mr. Langdale. “This youngster is 
going to have a stool in our office. His friends live in the country. 
Do you know any quiet place that is respectable and cheap ; where 
they'll keep an eye upon him!” 

Mr. Briggs reflected a few moments ; bit the feather of his pen, 
and then answered that he dare say his wife could manage to lodge 
me, provided the firm and myself (he evidently considered me quite 
Secondary), approved of such an arrangement. 
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“It would be the very thing !’’ cried Mr. Sullivan, gleefully. 

‘* You couldn't do better, I’m sure, than be with Briggs,” 
added Mr. Langdale. 

A consultation ensued between Mr. Briggs and Mr. Sullivan as 
to the payment for my board and lodging and so forth, which was 
speedily brought to a termination, apparently to the satisfaction of 
both parties, though my opinion and feelings upon the subject were 
not even asked—probably because they considered me too juvenile 
to have any. 

‘*] suppose you can make the youngster pretty comfortable, 
Briggs ; eh ?’’ demanded Mr. Langdale, at the end of the discussion, 
during which he had been tasting a few other samples of wine, 
holding them in various extraordinary positions to the light ; shutting 
one eye while he was tasting, and then spitting about in a manner 
that to me was wonderful to behold. 

‘* Yes, sir; I think we can manage him pretty well.”’ 

“ Have you got an other lodgers, Briggs ?”’ 

At that question I thought poor Mr. Briggs did not look quite 
easy. 

“Well, sir,’’ said he, reluctantly, ‘‘ we have one—one person 
at the present moment: but if this young gentleman comes to live 
with us, I think perhaps, we shall try to get rid of him.”’ 

‘*Get rid of him, Briggs ? Why ?”’ 

Mr. Briggs hesitated again, and looked at the ceiling. 

‘* Because, sir—hem! Well the fact is, sir, we don’t much 
like bim. We don’t know anything about him, but he keeps very 
queer company, and brings ’em to the house; and, in short, my 
wife don't like him.”’ 

The wine merchant laughed. 

**In short, Briggs, there’s a mystery about him, I suppose, and 
your wife can’t find out what it is?” 

The old clerk smiled meekly, and laughed when his master 
laughed. 

‘“* Maybe that’s about it, sir—though,’’ he added, after a pause, 
** 7 don’t much like him myself. “ 

‘** Ah, but, Briggs, I dare say you think the same way as the 
old woman, don’t you, Briggs, eh?’’ returned the other, rubbing 
his hands gleefully. 

So pleased indeed, did he appear at this poor joke, that he in- 
vited Mr. Sullivan to take a glass of wine; and then having 

rranged that I should come to business for the first time to-morroW 
morning, we took our leave. 

‘* And you, youngster,’’ added Mr. Langdale at parting, ‘*‘ must 
brush up, you know, and be smart and quick ; and if you’re a mind 
to help yourself on in the world, we'll see what we can do for you. 
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Mr. Briggs can leave business for the afternoon, and take you home 
with him. Good day !’’ 

Mr. Briggs appeared very delighted with this permission, and 

was not long in putting on his well-brushed hat and rusty-looking 
gloves, and telling us he was ready. He lived in some street at 
the back of the City Road, and so, getting inte a Hoxton omnibus, 
thither we went accordingly ; for Mr. Briggs proposed we should go 
home to tea, and fetch my box and luggage, from the coffee-house 
where we had been staying, in the evening. 
' It was a very poverty-stricken neighbourhood, that in which 
Mr. Briggs’ house was situated, and we had to traverse many dirty 
streets, in which pawnbrokers’ shops, wheelwrights’ yards and public- 
houses seemed to predominate before we reached it. And it was 
a tall, ‘old-fashioned, neglected-looking house, with an equally 
_ neglected garden in front of it, that Mr. Briggs occupied. 

Mr. Sullivan seemed depressed by the appearance of the place, 
and notwithstanding his curiosity to behold London in all its diffe- 
rent phases of life, he was, during our journey, unusually quiet. 

‘‘ Here we are, then, gentlemen !’’ said Mr. Briggs, stopping 
before the house in question, admission to which be obtained by a 
latch-key. 

Mr. Briggs conducted ‘us into a rather shabbily-furnished 
parlour, which had an old square piano for its chief ornament. 
Here he introduced us to Mrs. Briggs, who was, like himself, rather 
above the middle age, rather shaky on her legs, though honest. 
faced, and grimly tough to look at. 

The lady approved of her husband’s arrangement, and agreed to 
take me to board and lodge permanently, and Mr. Sullivan for the 
might, provided he didu’t mind sleeping with me, in a room on the 
second floor. 

To this Mr. Sullivan readily assented; and having had tea 
—a meal that was rather stiff and formal to us, on account of the 
presence of strangers—Mr. Sullivan and myself took a cab to 
Shoreditch for our luggage. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening when we returned ; 
aud both of us feeling fatigued by the anxiety and excitement of 
the day, we retired to our own room early, not so much to seek 
sleep inimediately, as that we might discuss in private the ex- 
periences we had lately obtained. 

We had canvassed these subjects till we were weary of them, 
and were thinking of going to bed, when voices in the next room 
attracted our attention, and a few words we overheard drove, at 
least for the time, all feelings of sleepiness from our eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A MIDNIGHT CONSULTATION. 


THE door of our room had been left ajar, and it was soon after 
the clock had struck ten that the tread of heavy footsteps ascend. 
ing the stairs had caused Mr. Sullivan to say that he supposed Mr. 
Briggs or his wife had forgotten to give us some parting injunctions, 
and that she was now coming to rectify the omission. The foot. 
steps, which we soon perceived to be those of two persons, rested a, 
moment on our Janding, and then went into the adjacent room, 
where we presently heard the two persons—whoever they might be 
—talking together in low, gruff tones. 

‘*The mysterious lodger, I suppose ?’’ said Mr. Sullivan, in. 
terrogatively. 

“There are two, and the mysterious lodger will only count for 
one, any how,” I answered, in the same hushed whisper that my 
companion had spoken in, for fear our remarks should be overheard. 
From mere curiosity | had peeped out of the doorway, and per. 
ceived that our neighbours had neglected to close their own door, 
and there was a stream of light from their room, which fell aslant 
across the landing. 

The occasional mumbling of our neighbours’ voices had every 
now and then attracted our attention from our Own conversation. 
Sometimes we could detect a word or two one or the other of them 
uttered; but there was nothing in what we thus unintentionally 
overheard to lead us to give further heed to it, except to cause me 
to remark that Mr. Briggs’s lodger or lodgers did not appear to have 
many secrets to envelope them in mystery, or else that they managed 
their affairs very clumsily. 

It was just as we were about to get into bed, as I have already 
stated, that one of our neighbours in the next room, having raised 
his voice rather higher than usual, mentioned a couple of words 
which affected my companion and myself with astonishment equally. 
I distinctly made out the words ‘‘ Elmsley’’ and ‘‘ Harrington ;” 
the rest of the sentence was lost. 

I cannot describe the feeling that took possession of me. In- 
voluntarily I glanced at Mr. Sullivan, who was already between 
the sheets, and in the act of tying his pocket handkerchief over his 
head in place of a nightcap. ‘That glance was sufficient to convince 
me that he, too, had distinguished the words that were so familiar 
tous. Unbounded wonder dwelt in his honest face. 
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‘Bless my soul, Oliver! that is curious! now, isn’t it!’’ he 
ejaculated. 

‘* It is, indeed,” I answered, striving to catch something more. 

“ By Jove, my boy, were they talking about ws ?”’ 

«‘ Hush !’? I whispered—*‘ perhaps we shall hear something 
more.” 

At this moment, however, we heard one of the men rise heavily 
from his seat, and walk hastily across the room. He said some- 
thing savagely to his companion, J fancied upbraiding him for speak- 
ing so loud ; and shut their door with a bang that echoed round the 
staircase. — 

Mr. Sullivan drew a deep breath. 

._ “ What the deuce do they know about Elmsley and Mr. Harring- 
ton?’’ he gasped. 

‘That depends upon who they are 

_ You are right in that, my boy !’’ answered he, after reflection. 
“ But who are they ?”’ 

“ T should like to know that.”’ 

“By Jove, Oliver, so should I !”’ 

“Could you make out what they said ?’’ I asked. 

“Not much. It seemed to me that one of them mentioned Mr. 
Harrington’s name, and the other spoke about Elmsley, as though 
he were going there.”’ 

There was one circumstance about this affair which I did not 
mention to my companion, but which, probably, affected me the 
more that I kept it a secret to myself. It was this—that a curious 
conviction had seized me from the moment I had heard the voice of 
one of the men in the next room, that it was not altogether un. 
familiar to me. 

‘Hah! I tell you what we'll do in the morning, Oliver— 
we'll try if we can’t find out something about these mysterious 
neighbours of ours !’’* cried Mr. Sullivan in a whisper, but with an 
energy that caused my heart to throb, for I believed he had made a 
discovery, and I asked him what he proposed. 

‘*In the morning we’ll talk it over with Mr. Briggs, my boy. 
Perhaps ie can throw some light on the subject,” returned my 
friend, with earnestness. 

I confess I was disappointed that Mr. Sullivan’s plan was 
nothing more than this. 

“Mr. Briggs knows nothing more about his lodger than we do. 
We shall gain little information from him,’’ I answered. 

‘Gad, I’m afraid not!’ responded Mr. Sullivan, much crest- 
fallen, and bitingjhis thumb reflectively. ‘‘ But—hem !—if we shall 
obtain little information from him, I’m thinking, my boy, that we 
shall gain none by keeping awake and worrying, and I’m awfully 
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tired ; so good-night!”” And Mr. Sullivan turned himself in his ~ 
bed, and soon fell asleep, as his hard breathing showed. : 

did not come to me so easily. I turned restlessly on my 
pillow, trying to recall where and when I had heard that familiar 
voice, but in vain. It was associated with some unpleasant feeling ; 
but whether it were the almost faded recollection of a dream or of 
an event in my past life, I was unable to make clear to my mind. 
At length I fell into a troubled slumber, and was thankful when 
morning came to bring with it its usual relief. 

At breakfast-time Mr. Briggs and his grim partner were our 
only company. I was somewhat disappointed at this, as I had 
flattered myself with the hope of seeing the two persons whose faces 
I was so anxious to behold at this meal. Mr. Sullivan suspected, 
or perhaps participated, in these expectations. At any rate, he 
was the first to broach the subject. 

**Do not your lodgers breakfast with you, ma’am ?”’ he said, 
as the lady was pouring out the coffee. 

** We have only one lodger, sir,’’ said Mr, Briggs, looking at his 
spouse deprevatingly. ‘‘ The other person who slept with him last 
night is his friend.”’ | 

‘** And a pretty lodger he is, and a pretty friend, too! J wish 
‘we were well quit of both of them,”’ cried Mrs. Briggs, in ill-sup- 
pressed wrath. 3 

“Lodgers are a great nuisance, ma’am, no doubt,’’ said Mr. 
Sullivan. 

‘** Especially when they don’t pay up their rent, sir,’’ the lady 
returned, icily. 

‘But, my dear,’’ interposed her husband, meekly, ‘‘ you know 
he has promised to get some money, and pay it all up to-day.” 

*“* Where’s he to get money from, Mr. B. !—tell me that,’’ Mrs. 
Briggs, retorted. 

The poor old gentleman seemed rather staggered by this, and 
had evidently no satisfactory explanation to give; so in order to 
avert his wife’s attention from the advantage she had vained, he 
turned to Mr. Sullivan and me, and answered the question that 
gentleman had asked at first. 

** No, sir,”’ said he; “I and Mrs. Briggs generally breakfast 
alone. I am a regular man of business, and rise punctually at 
seven o'clock, but the—the gentleman who lodges with us is rather 
irregular.”’ 

‘Very irregular, Mr. B., I think,”’ interrupted Mrs. Briggs, 
tossing her head. Then turning to us she went on, “ Would you be- 
lieve it, sir; yesterday morning that man wasn’t out of his bed at 
leven o'clock? This morning he was up and out of doors with his 
precious friend before daylight. He’s got no business to do, I don’t 
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believe; and how he manages to live and pay his rent I don’t know. 
He doesn't pay his rent, though, worse luck,’’ she added, reflec- 
tively, ‘‘and so there’s no great marvel how he does ¢hat.’’ 

“Hem! Very remarkable, upon my word!’’ Mr. Sullivan 
et: He must earn his living somehow,’’ I ventured to say. 

_ * Well, Master Dalton,” said Mrs. Briggs, dropping her voice 
to a whisper; ‘‘if he does earn his living anyhow, it’s my opinion 
he does it by coining or billiard-marking, or, maybe, he keeps a 
private still—anyhow, he doesn’t earn it by good, honest means. 
Why, anybody can read ‘ rogue’ written in his very face.’’ 

‘Now, Mrs. B., you do talk ridiculously,’’ exclaimed her 
humble spouse, seeming as though driven by desperation into re- 
bellion. If he kept a private still wouldn’t you find it out? and if 
he was a coiner, isn’t it likely he would always have plenty of 
money !”’ 

‘So he has plenty sometimes, Mr. B., and that’s what makes 
me think he comes with it by a bad way.”’ 

‘* A logical conclusion, which bears very hard upon millionaires,”’ 
I whispered, sotto voce, in Mr. Sullivan’s ear. 

“The fact of the matter is, sir,’’ said Mr. Briggs, confidentially, 
he appears to have some wealthy friends somewhere in the 
country, who supply kim sometimes pretty handsomely, as my wife 
can tell you. He was going off to see them to-day; and I’ve no 
doubt, if my wife will only be patient and reasonable, we shall have 
our rent paid up, and our books balanced in a day or two. It is 
my belief, sir, that he is—hem ! well, that he is something or other, 
though I don’t exactly know what. That is it, sir, depend upon 
it.”” 

‘* Has he lived with you long ?’’ I demanded, carelessly. 4 

“ About a year.”’ 

“His name I think you said was——?’”’ 

I paused for Mr. Briggs to complete the sentence, and sipped 
my coffee with as nonchalent an air as I was master of. 

“ His name is Crawley ?’’ said Mr. Briggs. 

“Perhaps you know something about him, Master Oliver ?’’ in- 
terposed Mrs. Briggs sharply, and looking me through with her 
little piercing eyes. 

“Ihave never heard the name: before, ma’am,” I answered. 
In truth, I felt disappointed when the name was mentioned. I 
had alntost counted upon recognising the man when I had put the 
question. 


“You have known him by some other name, then ?’’ returned 
the lady, quickly. 


“ My dear ma’am,”’ interposed Mr. Sullivan, coming to my aid 
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at this juncture. ‘‘ The reason my young friend has been curious 
upon these points is simply this: last night we overheard this Mr, 
Crawley speak of the very village from which we come, and men. 
tioned a gentleman living there whom we both know. And 
therefore I was curious to ascertain if this lodger of yours was 
known to me. Can you tell me nothing about him? What is 
he like ?’’ 

Mr. Briggs having looked at his watch, and found we had still 
twenty minutes before it was necessary for us to start for the City, 
proceeded to tell me that he thought Mr. Crawley had been abroad 
a short time before he came to their apartments. He thought this 
from various remarks about foreign places and travel the man had 
let fall. 

At the same time Mrs. Briges, who was sitting on the other 
side of me, gave a voluble account of the same person’s manners 
and appearance: and what that description was like I really can- 
not pretend to say. I had a vague notion that Mr. Crawley was a 
dirty man, who didn’t scrape his boots when he entered the house: 
that he wore an old slouched hat, and was anything but a gentle. 
man. 
In the midst, however, of her rambling and not flattering recita- 
tion, she suddenly came to a dead stop. Then she whispered a 
word or two to Mr. Briggs, who nodded his head significantly. 

Then Mr. Briggs informed us that she had just remembered Mr. 
Crawley had had a person call upon him on one or two occasions, 
who had asked for a name entirely different from Crawley ; and 
that she had wondered very much how it was that he had put her 
—Mrs. Briggs, aside—and had gone to the street-door himself upon 
these occasions. Mrs. Briggs could not at all recollect what the 
name was, neither could Mr. Briggs, but the former rang the bell 
for their small servant—a keen, sharp girl of ten or twelve years of 
age ; and the question being put her if she recollected the circum- 
stance, she quickly answered “ Yes.’’ In reply to the further ques- 
tion if she remembered what the name was, she replied, after a 
moment’s reflection, that it was, she thought, Mr. Biffle. 

And then the blood went coursing through my veins as I 
recognised the voice of the stranger as that of the Richard Biffle 
who had captured me, a child, in Elmsley wood. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
I MAKE MR. SULLIVAN MY CONFIDANTE. 


THE bustle and excitement of my first day at business left me 
but little opportunity to brood over the strange manner in which I 
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had thus, for a second time, encountered the man who had upon 
the first occasion inspired my childish mind with the greatest. 
terror I had ever known. 

I was employed in copying letters, and indexing monstrous 
books, and so forth, all day long, Mr. Briggs taking me underjhis 

ial care’ and patronage. He showed me how to take tissue 
ies of letters and accounts in the press, end let me add up two or 
three columns (in pencil) in his cash-book. I perceived that he 
considered the latter operation a matter of great delicacy and im- 
portance. He was very fearful that I should leave an inkstain om 
his precious tomes, or dog’s-ear the edges of them. Indeed, I believe 
he had come to regard his account-books almost as his children, and 
loved them, probably, as tenderly. He pored over them all day 
long, and even gazed at them caressingly while he ate his crust of 
bread and cheese for lunch. 

There were three clerks in the office, beside myself and Mr. 
Briggs. One, the red-faced young swell whom I have already 
mentioned, and the other an equally dissipated-looking youth, who 
seemed deeply advanced in a consumption. Both these two gentle- 
men made up, by their idleness and evident dislike for work, for 
Mr. Briggs’ industry. 

They had books open, or dock papers lying upon their desks 


- before them it is true, but the only time they appeared to me to be 


doing anything to them was while Mr. Langdale was shut up in the 
office. The rest of the day they passed in looking over the Times, 
yawning, balancing their bodies on one ieg of their stools, and occa- 
sionally diversifying this amusement by balancing their rulers on 
their respective noses. Their talk was about betting chiefly, and 
they refreshed themselves, now and then, by an application to the 
sample bottles of wine. 

About five o’clock Mr. Green, who was a fat, pompous little 
gentleman, who seemed to take business very easily, and who had 
asked me in the course of the day how old I was, zwhere I had been 
to school, and stated his belief I should some day write a gooil 
business hand if I took pains—about five o’clock, I say, Mr. Greeu. 
took his departure in a hansom cab; and about half an hour after. 
wards Mr. Langdale, who was the active spirit of the firm, took his. 

I noticed that the door had scarcely closed upon the back of 
Mr. Langdale, ere Mr. Tubb—the tall, swellish gentleman with the 
ted face, and Mr. ‘I'weakle, the dissipated gentleman, with the thin, 
white one, who had both been apparently working very hard for 
the last five minutes, brought their labours to a sudden close. 

“The governors are not coming back again, to-night, are they 
Tweakle ?’? demanded Mr. Tubb, putting his back to the fireplace, 
and beginning to pare his finger-nails. 
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‘* Not that I know of,’’ returned Mr. Tweakle, skipping off his 
stool, and locking up his desk ; “‘ Mr. Langdale is gone for the day, 
isn’t he, Mr. Briggs ?”’ 

Mr. Briggs glanced up sharply from his account-books, at which 
he was labouring as hard as ever. 

‘I believe so, Mr. Tweakle,’’ answered Mr. Briggs. ‘ And 
you gentlemen, I presume, have brought your labours to an end 
for the day, also?’’ he added, grimly. 

“Well, I think I may as well step it, Mr. Briggs. It is nearly 
six o'clock, and I suppose you don’t want me for anything more.” - 

‘** No, Mr. T'weakle ; I think there is nothing more, thank you.” 

‘‘Then I’m off like a shot,’’ answered Mr. Tweakle, and he 
and Mr. Tubb nearly fell over each other in their struggle to secure. 
their respective hats.”’ 

““What are you going to do with yourself to- night, Tubb ?” 
Mr. Tweakle asked, having adjusted his necktie and hat to his 
satisfaction. 

‘*Ah—h! Well—I think I shall go to the‘ Holborn.” Come 
with us, old boy 2”’ 

Mr. Tweakle reflected, and shook his head. 

‘**T should like it,” said he, dolefully, “ but I’m so deuced 
short of tin. Hold hard ; I'll ask old Briggs to advance a couple of 
sovs on account cf my screw ; and if he will, I’m your man.”’ 

‘The application having been made to Mr. Briggs in an under- 
tone, as though Mr. T'weakle were greatly alarmed lest Mr. Tubb 
or myself should overhear it; and Mr. Briggs. having at first 
refused on account of having advanced too much already ; and, at 
last having unlocked his cash-box, and produced the two sovereigns 
required, Messrs. Tubb and Tweakle were not long in making their 
exit from the office. 

Precisely at six o’clock Mr. Briggs blew his nose, and shut up 
his ledger with a loud bang; put his books and cash-box in the 
iron safe, and the keys thereof into his capacious pocket. 

‘* Now, Dalton,”’ said he, speaking in a much more familiar and 
friendly tone than he had adopted towards me during the day, ‘“‘! 
don’t see why we shouldn’t go, too.”’ 

He seemed to think he had made a joke, for he laughed very 
heartily, and I laughed because he did. We are all of us more or 
less sycophants. 

**T don’t see why we shouldn’t, too, eh, Dalton, do you?’’ he 
repeated, as he changed his coat, and laughing, or chuckling rather, 
more than ever. 

I didn’t see why we shouldn’t go, either. Indeed, I was very 
anxious to be gone, though I didn’t say so. And so we went. 

Mr. Sullivan was at home enjoying a téte-d-‘éte with Mrs. 
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over the tea-table, and waiting our arrival. When we 
entered the rcom, my friend was giving the lady—in whose good 
he had evidently made a considerable advance—a recipe for 
a certain mixture, which during his quasi practice at Elmsley, he 
had found—or rather he stated he had found—marvellously 
efficacious for the spasms. 
That evening Mr. Sullivan took me to a theatre, where we were 
delighted with a nautical drama—the scenery and brilliancy where. 


. of had never before even been equalled by my imagination of 


Fairyland. I have seen many such entertainments since, but the 
charm of that first evening has gone for ever. I believe I could, if 
required, recapitulate the whole of the plot, and the startling inci- 
dents which composed it; but what I can remember best—for it 
captivated me most at the time—was a hornpipe which the gallant 
hero in white-ducks danced amidst a bevy of beauties in pink- 
tights in some far-distant and happy land, where vineyards and 
roses and a windmill and a little cottage at the side were located 
together ; and moonlight, with blue fire, enlivened the enchanting 
scene. 

The next night after that, and when business-hours were over, 
we went to Madame Tussaud’s. O glorious waxwork, with your 
Chamber of Horrors! what human being from the country but 
would worship, for once, at thy shrine! 

The third evening, however, Mr. Sullivan informed me, much 
to the regret of all of us as well as of himself, that he was con- 
strained to return to Elmsley on the following day, as business 
must be attended to, and his patients would be missing him and so 
forth. He added, with a complimentary glance at Mrs. Briggs, 
that he was perfectly at ease on my behalf, as he knew he should 
leave me in good hands; and he added a promise, that he would 
not let many weeks pass ere he would run up to London for a day 
or two again. 

I know not what inspired me, and I am not sure whether it 
was merely an impulse of the moment or a preconceived idea, 
sanctioned by reflection; but when Mr. Sullivan and myself had 
retired to our double-bedded room, I took that gentleman rather by 
surprise by informing him in all seriousness that I wanted his 
council and advice upon what I deemed the most important matter 
of my life. 

“My advice? and the most important matter of your life? 
Zounds, Oliver, I hope you don’t think of falling in love or gettiny 
married !”’ 

But though this was said jestingly by the simple and worthy 

apothecary, there was a kind glance in his eye which reassured ine, 
and in as few words as possible I proceeded to recount to him the 
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reat desire which had taken possession of my heart to unravel the 
mystery of my early life, and the resolution I had formed of devoting 
myself to its elucidation. 

Mr. Sullivan listened intently while I made this statement; 
and in answer to my eager inquiry whether he could recollect any - 
incidents relative to the death of my poor mother that might throw 
a light upon the case, and what steps he would advise me to take, 
said— : 

“It is a worthy task, my dear boy,”’ said he, “ to attempt to 
clear your life from the odium of obscurity ; but you'set yourself 
no easy task; and your efforts may end in disappointment, or, 
worse still, the attempt to find a legal claim to which you are 
entitled may prove to you that you are entitled to none.”’ 

“ Better even the certainty of the worst than living in doubt!” 
I.exclaimed. ‘‘ For if it were clear to me that I am the ignoble 
thing I appear, I might, by ceasing to hope and to aspire, become 
reconciled to my despicable fate.”’ 

“Tf you are determined, I will help you as well as I can; but 
I can do but little, I fear,’ Mr. Sullivan answered, gravely. 

It has often struck me as curious, that a man so simple and 
credulous—so childish I might say, as Mr. Sullivan, when acting 
for himself and in the ordinary way of life, should yet be so com. 
petent to give the soundest counsel, and speak with such sagacity 
when considering abstractedly the questions which concerned others. 

He gave me a brief description of what he recollected my 
mother’s appearance to be like. He added that he believed my 
aunt, Mrs. Stukely, had preserved to this dzy, and under lock and 
key, the articles of dress my mother had worn. ‘She did this,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ at the suggestion of my good and wise friend, Mr. Dalton, 
who thought they might some day lead to your identification. 
And there is one thing also,’’ he went on, ‘‘ which I ought to men- 
tion ; for though it does not prove much, it at least indicates that 
your mother was a married woman—I mean, the fact that she wore 
a wedding-ring.”’ 

My heart leapt for joy at the words, and I eagerly demanded if 
he could recollect nothing else. He replied that he could not do so 
at the moment, but that if I pleased he would, upon his returm 
home, ascertain that my mother’s clothing was still safely preserved, 
and promised that any idea which suggested itself to his mind he 
would let me know. 

Mr. Sullivan took a rapid turn across the room ; then stopping, 
he said— 

“In tracking out facts that are enveloped in obscurity, little 
incidents that are trivial in themselves often serve as a clue to 
lead to important discoveries. Now, it has just struck me that a 
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little circumstance which no one at the time paid attention to 
may, or may not, be one of these. You know, Oliver, that your 
mother was in a swoon when Mr. Dalton discovered her, and that 
she never recovered consciousness. Yet in her last moments she 
muttered twice in a distinct voice, ‘ Mother, mother / where are 
you?” Now, was this merely the expression of some fading illusion, 
or was it a recollection of anything that had occurred immediately 
prior to her swoon? I give it you, my koy, simply as a fact; you 
must take it at what it is worth.” - 

I replied, unable to repress a smile, that I feared it was not 
worth much. But pondering over the subject, striving with all 
my mental faculties to find some tangible clue which I could grasp, 
and then trace out by any process, however painful and laboriou:, 
I fell asleep; and dreamt atout Bill Biffle, Mr. Harrington, and 
the other Mr. Harrington—the poor gentleman who had perished by 
an accident, long years ago, at the Demon’s Mouth. 


CHAPTER XX. 
AT MR. BRIGGS’S. 


Arter Mr. Sullivan had left me my life went on in a very 
quiet, jog-trot way. My days were spent at Savage Gardens, 
where I can conscientiously say, young as I was, I worked very 
hard, and strove to the utmost of my power todo my duty. And 
this I may say, that one and all connected with the firm, from Mr. 
Langdale himself to Mr. Tweakle, and old Sam, the cellarman, 
treated me with kindness. At the end of my probationary month, 
my salary was fixed at thirty pounds for the first year, and my 
feelings of pride and exultation may be better imagined than 
described, when I strutted home that evening by the side of Mr. 
Briggs, and felt that I was really earning my own living. 

My evenings were spent with almost the same monotonous 
regularity. In the fine summer evenings I would be glad to get a 
little fresh air and scene, and so would often walk northward to- 
wards Primrose Hill, or Hampstead Heath. Sometimes I would 
journey as far as Highgate, with its pretty church perched on the 
top of a hill; or ramble by Hornsey Wood towards Tottenham. 
When the inclination for these lengthy strolls was not upon me, 
I would amuse myself digging in Mr. Briggs’s garden, which was a 
long slip with two pear-trees at the end of it, and planted thickly 
with ten-week stocks, sweet williams, mignionette, daisies, and 
cockle-shells. Here while I worked I was regaled by shouts and 
laughter of children in the neighbouring gardens, and sometimes of 
Mrs. Briggs’s children in our own. Barrel organs were plentiful in 
the neighbourhood, and they ground their interminable tunes un- 
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ceasingly. Indeed, Islington appeared a very musical part of the 
metropolis, for our neighbours on one side of the house had a 
German gentieman for their lodger, who practised in spectacles 
the violin at his bedroom window, while on the other side was a. 
young gentleman, who made himself pale and thin, and every one 
who heard him melancholy, by his efforts to learn the cornopean. 

At other times, especially when the weather was wet and’! 
could not enjoy my out-door amusements, I would play cards—i.e, 
beat my neighbour—with young master Tom Briggs, or his sister 
Larmia. In return for this, prim, but honest Mrs. Briggs would 
sometimes play me a game at cribbage, at a halfpenny the game, 
At these times the good lady would be communicative, and inform 
me confidentially that she had seen better days once, when lodging. 
letting was to her a fiction. She would sigh when she spoke to me 
about her ‘‘ poor dear papa,”’ who bad been a curate. And I would 
hear a great deal about what a different man Mr. Briggs was now 
from what he was when he first paid his attentions to the Jady some 
twenty years before. ‘‘ At that time, Master Dalton,’’ the lady 
would say parenthetically, as she dealt out the cards, ‘‘ one would 
have thought Mr. Briggs was only happy when he was on his knees 
sighing at my feet-—(two for his heels, how lucky you are ! )—but my 
poor dear papa used to say that all that would change after we 
were married. I didn’t believe it, of course—(fifteen two and a pair 
are four; will you peg ?)—but, ah! as we grow older we grow wiser. 
Mr. Briggs is a good husband, Master Dalton, so far as that goes; 
but I don’t have much of his company.” 

The latter remark was very true, whatever might have been said 
of the rest. Mr. Briggs, though an exceedingly steady and in. 
offensive man, had a regular custom of passing his evenings 
in the parlour of a certain public house close by, called the 
“‘Shakspeare’s Head,’’ where he delighted to discuss politics and 
trade with other frequenters, quiet, staid and regular as him. 
self. He would go there as regularly as clockwork at eight o'clock, 
and be home as punctually by half-past ten. No one could ever 
pretend to insinuate that he had ever seen Mr. Briggs the worse 
for what he had taken. But the “ Shakespeare’s Head’’ was the 
bone of contention between Mr. Briggs and his wife. To her the 
‘*Shakspeare’s Head’’ was a kind of pandemonium, a place ot 
temptation, where dissolute husbands congregated to malign and 
make wretched their pining wives. If Mrs. Briggs wanted new 
frocks for the children, or a new bonnet for herself, she would pre- 
face her application for funds by a bitter attack on the ‘“ Shaks- 
peare’s Head,”’ to which subject of conversation she would adroitly 
lead, by a proces that to me, was wonderful for its ingenuity. And 
however obstinate Mr. Briggs might have been before, when she 
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mounted to this theme, he at once gave way to her demands. The 
money would be meekly advanced, and at eight o’clock Mr. Briggs 
would slink out of the room, and secure his hat, if he could, without 
his spouse perceiving him. For my part, I was speedily a partisan 
of Mrs. Briggs. I considered that lady a martyr to conjugal in- 
fielity ; Lreyered her dear papa as the type of evangelical purity, and 
the “ Shakspeare’s Head ”’ was held by me in utter detestation. 

Such was the usual tenor of my life, nor was its regularity often 
broken by any event worth recording. One circumstance, however, 
I must not omit. Anxious as I was to behold Mrs. Briggs’ mys- 
sterious lodger, and desirous to attempt to penetrate his secret con- 
nection with Mr. Harrington, I never had the opportunity of doing 
so; for, to the intense anger of Mrs. Briggs, and the perturbation of 
even her sedate and undemonstrative husband, neither that indi- 
vidual nor his friend ever made their appearance at our house 
again. It was a long time ere Mr. Brigys tinally gave him up. 

‘*T am astonished he doesn’t come back, my dear, and pay bis 
rent,’’ said Mr. Briggs, meekly, the fourth morning at breakfast. 

‘*T should be extremely astonished if he does—that is, if he has 
got any money to pay it with,’ answered.Mrs. Briggs. 

Astonished or not, Mr. Crawley, or Biffle, did not come back, nor 
did we hear anything of him ; and when we at length examined his 
room, we found he had left very little of any value behind him. 
And this I- firmly believe, that though Mrs. Briggs was deeply 
annoyed at her late not very creditable tenant leaving his debts 
unliquidated, yet she found much consolation in triumphantly re- 
minding her spouse how she had prognosticated he would do so. 

Things had been going on in this way for many months, when 
one day | received a letter from my Aunt Rachael, which, after 
her usual inquiries as to how I was getting on in business, and her 
usual hopes and admonitions as to my general behaviour, had a 
passage which somewhat interested me. 

The short extract 1 allude to was as follows :— 


_ “By the way, my dear Oliver, you will be glad to learn that your old 
friends do not forget you. Mr. Harrington called to see me the other day, 
and asked very kindly after you. He says when he has recovered his health 
(for I should have told you he has been very dangerously ill—I have heard 
fears were held for the stability of his mind) he will be paying a visit to 
London, and that he shall then come round to see you at your office in Savage 

ens. I am sure it is very kind of him, and you ought to feel very 
grateful, 
“Speaking of Mr. Harrington reminds me that our little village has lately 
uthrown into unwonted excitement by a statement made by poor old Mike 
the gardener, on his death-bed. You will remember Mike. I don’t think he 
was a very bad old man, though I have sometimes spoken of him rather 
harshly, I will send you by book-post,a copy of the newspaper containing 
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the account which has thrown us into such confusion. You will not recollect 
the circumstances, for they occurred before your time, but I thought you would 
perhaps be interested in any circumstances which interest us.” 


The newspaper alluded to came duly directed to Mr. Oliver 
Dalton, and was placed in my hands by the small drudge who 
officiated as Mrs. Briggs’ servant. In the body of the paper was a 
paragraph about half a column in length, around which my Aunt 
Rachael had inked a broad margin. It was headed in large 


type 
‘‘ STARTLING DISCLOSURE BY AN OLD MAN ON HIS DEATH-BED.” 


Then followed an account of a confession made by old Mike, the 
gardener, who, it appeared, had been a long time ailing; and who 
when he found his last day had come, had earnestly entreated the 
clergyman of the parish and Mr. Harrington—both magistrates—to 
attend him, in order that they might receive the communication 
he had to make. 

This confession, briefly summarised, went to show that. about 
seventeen years before, while Mike was going home one evening 
from his daily work, he found himself in the neighbourhood of the 
Demon's Mouth. As it was in early spring time, the evening was 
already dusk ; and as Mike had called in at a roadside inn, where 
he had refreshed himself pretty freely, he managed to lose his way; 
and it was only on emerging from the wood, which was adjacent 
and overlooked the Demon’s Mouth, that he perceived, by the aid of 
the faint moonlight, that he was close to the precipice. 

At this moment what was his horror to behold two men strug- 
gling together not fifty yards from the place where he was standing, 
und the next moment one of them, by an exertion, hurl the other 
into the abyss beneath. The death shriek of the falling man 
restored to instant soberness the half-tipsy spectator of the scene. 

For a few minutes Mike was rooted to the spot in absolute 
terror at what he had beheld, and he saw the perpetrator of the 
crime flee from the scene of its accomplishment without making 
any etfort either to capture or identify him. 

When questioned as to his silence for so. many years about the 
vital fact of his having been a witness to the crime—more especially 
during the time when the matter was causing such a stir in the 
neighbourhood, and his evidence would have sufficiently deterred 
the jury from] giving, as they did, a verdict of accidental death,— 
Mike confessed to the gentlemen who attended his death-bed, that 
he had always been in terror lest he himself should have been 
suspected of the crime. He had, therefore, determined to keep the 
fact of what he had beheld a secret, as also that he had been in the 
neighbourhood of the Demon's Mouth that night. He now admitted 
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that he was wrong in the resolution he hai formed, but pleaded 
the fears which had for vears tormented him, as an excuse. 

When interrogated, Mike stated that he did not distinguish the 
face of the murderer, but he gave a distinct description of the 
man’s figure and general appearance, which description had been 
placed in the hands of the police authorities. 

This was the substance of the report, which, towards the con- 


- clusion, contained a vague intimation, that though so many years 


had elapsed, the information the police had thus secured, had given 
them a clue to the mystery, which it was hoped would lead to 
further discoveries. It seemed that some slight suspicion had 
attached to a groom of the deceased gentleman, whom the latter had 
discharged from service; but that nothing sufficient to incriminate 
him, or, iadeed, anybody else, had been brought to light. 

The paragraph ended by expressing its sympathy with the 
family of the unfortunate gentleman, whose fate, for so many years, 
had been enveloped in doubt ; more especially with his brother, the 
present proprietor of the Manor-House, who seemed anxious to 
move heaven and earth in bringing the guilty to justice. 

Then followed a commonplace about the sagacity of our police, 
and a prediction that sooner or later the murderer would be re- 
vealed; and so the matter ended. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
OUR NEW LODGER. 


SOON after the receipt of my Aunt Rachael’s letter, and the 
newspaper which followed it, I was sitting one evening in Mrs. 
Briggs’ parlour, playing beat my neighbour with Miss Lavinia 

riggs—a young lady of the romantic age of eleven, while her 
mamma was ensconced at the little table in the window, which was 
ordinarily ornamented by a nettle-plant and a canary-cage. ‘The 
lady was busily engaged mending stocking for her family, and dis- 
coursing to me at the same time about her poor dear papa, and the 
charming distant village, of which he had once been the spiritual 
guide and mentor. Mrs. Briggs was in a specially sentimental 
mood, for Mr. Briggs had just started from home to the temptations 
of the ‘‘Shakspeare,”” notwithstanding Mrs. Briggs had that very 
evening at tea-time been complaining of her head-ache, the loneli- 
uess of her position, and the want of sympathetic society. Whether 
Mr. Briggs, poor man, did not consider himself as sympathetic 
society for his spouse; whether he didn’t exactly perceive the force 
of her remarks (as was very likely, for he was a simple man), or 
whether he considered that he, too, wanted “ sympathetic society,” 
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which he was more likely to find at the ‘‘ Shakspeare,”’ I know not. . 
But having finished his meal, and smoked a pipe, off he went the 
same as usual. | 

The reader will recollect that the person who had dwelt in Mrs, 
Briggs’ house when I first arrived there, and whom I had recognised 
as the Mr. Richard Biffle of my childhood, was known to the family 
of the Briggs’s as Mr. Crawley. Now, since this gentleman had left 
our establishment with such unaccountable suddenness, we had 
never succeeded in obtaining another gentleman lodger to fill his 
place, and remain with us permanently. That is to say; during 
the time I had been in London we had had no less than three ‘diffe. 
rent tenants in Mr. Crawley’s room, but they had only been tem. 
porary ; and now I perceived in the window over the nettle-plant, 
the ominous card announcing that apartments were again to let. 

“‘ Ts Mr. Perrington going away, ma'am (’’ T asked, respectfully, 
when my eye first caught sight of the too-frequent card. 

“Yes, Master Dalton ; he gave notice to-day,’’ replied Mrs, 
Briggs, with a sigh. 

“Why is he going to leave us, ma’am ?”’ 

“ He’s lost his situation, and is going to live with his mother, 
so he says. J wanted Mr. Briggs to stop at home this evening. 
I feel low-spirited, Master Dalton. It is a very trying thing to be 
always losing one’s lodgers. Ah! how I wish my poor dear papa 
was alive now, to advise me what steps to take.’’ 

** Never mind, ma’am,’’ I answered, full of sympathy ; ‘‘ we 
shall soon get some one else, I dure say. Besides, J am not likely 
to go away if the rest do,’”’ I added, with patronising assurance. 

I was brought down from my flight of grandiloquence by Miss 
Lavinia, who informed me that I wasn’t paying any attention to 
our game; that I had omitted to give her two for her queen, and 
that if we didn’t get on a little quickly, we shouldn’t “ beat our- 
selves out v’ doors ’’ this side of midnight. For which remark she 
was reprovel by her mamma, who expressed her fears that Lavinia 
was troublesome, and forthwith admonished that young lady that 
it was time she had her hair curled, and went to bed. 

‘* Ah, Master Dalton,’’ said Mrs. Briggs, with a sigh, and re- 
curring to the subject of our conversation, ‘tI dou’t know what | 
should do without you. J am sure you bave always been more 
like my own son than anything else. It is not many youn: gentle. 
men of your age would stop at home to keep an old woman like me 
company, and to play with the children as you do, Master Dalton; 
and when others, from whom we have a rglt to expect different 
conduct, as my poor papa would say, spend their evenings in dissi- 
pation and low society ; and when tkey’re old enough to know 
better, too, which makes it all the worse. I remember my poor 
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papa used to say when any of us girls did anything wrong, that 
there is no one so wicked as they who sin with their eyes open ; and 
Mr. Briggs ought to know better at his time of life; and he does 
know better, or I wouldn’t mind.” 

Here followed some discursive remarks upon the supposed 
temptations incidental to the ‘‘Shakspeare :’’ wherein I, albeit, 
admitting Mrs. Briggs to be very much of a victim, endeavoured to 

-smooth matters down by holding Mr. Briggs’ many estimable quali- 
ties up to light. 

‘* What you say, Master Dalton,’’ returned the lady, slightly 
appeased, ‘‘is quite true.’” Mr. Briggs has many good points, I 
know, and no one ever appreciated them more than my poor dear 
papa, who had a very high opinion of him. But what I feel most, 
Master Dalton, is, that Mr. Briggs has no sympathy for me in our 
family troubles. He goes to business of a morning, and he goes— 
and he goes —well, reading at that place, I suppose, of an evening ; 
and he knows no more and cares no more whether the children have 
clothes to their backs, or whether the apartments are let, than 
—than a cat.” 

. Mrs. Briggs was evidentiy at a loss for a simile, but the 
emphasis with which she spoke the last words, after a moment’s 
hesitation, seemed tu make it clear that she fancied she had found 
a suitable one, though why a cat should be more ignorant than 
other animals I know not. 

This conversation by some means Jed up-to the sudden dis. 
appearance of Mr. Crawley ; and [ had a reiterated account of the 

_ losses we had sustained by the non-payment of rent by that person, 
and how Mr. Briggs was, by some inscrutable reasons, which puzzled 
meas much at the time as they do now, the cause of all these 
misfortunes. And Mrs. Briggs informed me, incidentally, that a 
day or two before there had been a person to the house inquiring 
after the said Mr. Crawley. He wanted to know where that gentle- 
man had gone to and so forth. 

At this juncture of our conversation Mrs. Briggs was thrown 
into a flutter of excitement by observing, through the nettie-plant, 
a gentleman cross over from the other side of the street, and after 
glancing at the card in the window, approach the front door, at 
which he gave a stylish rat-tat. 

Mrs. Briggs almost flew to the street-door to answer the sum- 
mons, and a moment afterwards I heard her voice, and the gruff 
tones of the gentleman conversing in the passage. 

Soon the door closed, and I saw the applicaut’s tall form azain 
cross the street, and immediately afterwards Mrs. Briggs came 


tuuning into the room, her face beaming with triumph and 
pleasure. 
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** Good news, ma'am ?”’ | asked. 
‘Good news, indeed, Master Dalton:’’ cried the lady, quite 
breathless with excitement. 

“ Have you let the apartments, ma'am ?”’ 

‘**To one of the nicest and most affable gentlemen in the world !”” 

“ What! has he engaged them already, ma’am ?”’ I demanded, 
feeling almost as glad at my friend's good fortune as she appeared 
herself. : 
“Engaged them almost without looking at them. Eight 
shillings a week, and a shilling for boots, and says he is -very 
often out all day. Paid a deposit down, and seemed quite satis- 
fied with everything.”’ 

“ He is a rara avis, ma'am !”’ 

‘*No, I don’t think he is, Master Dalton, for he offered to pay 
his rentin advance if I liked,’’ returned Mrs. Briggs, who did not 
seem to understand my expression quite clearly, but to infer it was 
something derogatory to her new acquisition. 

When Mrs. Briggs was sufficiently calmed down to give me 
particulars, I learned from her that our new lodger was coming into 
his apartinents on the following evening; that he stated his name 
was Joyce, and that he had just come up from the country to see a 
little of London life. 

I had the advantage of meeting Mr. Joyce for the first time at 
our tea-table on the following afternoon. He was already ensconcea 
there when Mr. Briggs and myself returned from Savage Gardens, 
and was already on excellent terms with the children, one of whom 
was seated on his knee. Mrs. Briggs was prim aud stiff in cere- 
monious propriety, but deeply gratined by the sociability of the 
new arrival. 

We bowed to each other politely upon Mrs. Briggs introducing 
us, aud Mr. Joyce, in a very hearty tone of friendliness, made 
some commonplace observations about the weather ; and then during 
our tea-tume, I had an opportunity of making my observations 
upon the persoval appearance of our new friend. 

Mr. Joyce was a man of about forty years of ace, middle 
height, and thick-set figure. He had a profusion of whisker and 
dark, curly hair. He seemed to mea good-natured, shrewd sort of 
countryman. I set him down in my mind as a farmer, or a Cana- 
dian immigrant ; though I confess my only reason for either sur- 
mise, beyond his appearance of great physical strength, was the 
thick rough coat he wore, which seemed to be suited only to resist 
the severity of a northern clime. 

But there was not much about his face that would strike one 
except an occasional gleam of his little black eye. When he talked 

he spoke in a low, quiet tone, not choosing his words always in 
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strict conformity to the rules of grammar; but his remarks were 
those of a man of common sense, and often showed much shrewd. 
ness. He smiled sometimes, but generally his countenance wore a 
stolid, self-possessed expression that rendered it impossible for an 
observer to guess his thoughts. But once or twice during the 
course of the evening, on glancing up suddenly, I caught his little 
eye gleaming at me with a bright intelligence that seemed to illu- 
minate his face ; then when thus caught, the eye would imme- 
diately fall, and he would go on talking as though nothing had 

i perceived that Mrs. Briggs was trying to perform that opera- 
tion which is vulgarly called “ pumping’’ our guest. She asked 
him many little questions that she fondly hoped would lead him 
to say something from which we could gather some particulars 
about himself and his business. But this hope was utterly vain, 
for the stranger’s answers were so simple and studiously short, that 
nothing whatever could be inferred from them. This thing, how- 
ever, struck me with surprise, that whatever subject of conversation 
was broached, Mr. Joyce seemed to know something about it. 

Mr. Briggs happened to mention the name of our firm. 

“Ts that Green and Langdale of Savage Gardens ?’’ demanded 
Mr. Joyce, looking up sharply, with a flash of the eye that made 
Mr. Briggs start. : 

“Yes, sir, the same. I have been in the firm these twenty 
years,’’ Mr. Briggs answered, with pride. 

‘Good firm! Very respectable! Mr. Langdale a first-rate 
gentleman, though rather too fond of a spree when work is done 
with,”’ returned our new lodger, in the same sharp, business-like 
tone. 

‘* Law, now, sir; do you know Mr. Langdale ?”’ cried Mrs. Briggs 
clasping her hands with eagerness. _ 

‘Can’t say I know much about him personally, ma’am. Know 
the firm though, well enough by name.” 

‘‘I was bookkeeper there before the old gentleman—old Mr. 
Green, I mean—went out of the business,’ said Mr. Briggs, 
anxious to discuss the past glories of the firm with anybody who 
would listen to him, 

‘That must have been—ah, let me see!—fifteen years ago?’ 
returned Mr. Joyce, after performing some mental calculation on 
the ceiling. 

“Just about,’’ answered Mr. Briggs. 

Tiga old gentleman, he was?” said Mr. Joyce. ‘‘I knew 
am. 


‘Then you recollect the great forgery case upon the firm, I 


daresay 2”’ 
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A spark seemed to scintillate from Mr. Joyce’s eye. 

“T should think I did!’’ he exclaimed, manifesting, for him, 
quite an enthusiasm. ‘It was a clever affair from beginning to 
end.”’ 

“Tt cost the firm near two thousand pounds,” added Mr, 


«They offered a pretty stiffish reward for the conviction of the 
prisoner, I recollect.” 

“Dear me, sir,” interposed Mrs. Briggs, smoothing down her 
apron so that she shouldn't appear interested ; “ you seem to know 
a good deal about it?’’ 

Mr. Joyce laughed. 

“ A friend of mine,”’ suid he, “‘ was the lucky dog who got the 
reward ; so it’s no great wonder if I do, ma’am.”’ | 

‘‘Do you mean Sergeant Hamilton, the detective officer ?” 
cried Mr. Briggs. 

“That's the man, sir; and a very good fellow he used to be.”’ 

Somehow, we had all become very interested in these reminis. 
cences of our new lodger, and we were disappointed at having the 
conversation cut short by that person suddenly rising from the 
table, and stating that he had to go to the West End for an hour 
or two, but that he should be home in time for us; and he made 
some inquiries as to the usual hour at which we retired to rest, 
and so forth. 

As soon as Mr. Joyce had left the room, we fell to discussing 
the opinions we had formed of the new-comer. Mrs. Briggs had 
plainly taken rather a liking to him, partly, I believe, from the fact 
that Mr. Joyce had praised the appearance and manners of the 
children during the tea-time, and partly, I suspect, because he had 
been equally complimentary to their mamma. 

“What a nice, gentlemanly, affable person!’’ cried she, in 
extasy. “He brought the children some sugar-candy, and took 
Lavinia on his knee quite as though he were one of the family ! 
What do you think of him, my dear ?”’ 

“‘]t—oh, I like him well enough, my dear, if you do,’’ returned 
Mr. Briggs, mildly. Mr. Briggs seemed to think that his house 
and family were his wife’s business; and he was far too modest to 
have an opinion of his own. 

‘But what do you think of him ?’’ added the lady, impatiently. 

‘* Well, I—I think he seems a decent sort of a person,” ‘I 
am very glad he knows something about the firm.” 

This fact evidently attached respectability, in Mr. Briggs’ 


ae to anyone who was fortunate enough to be able to boast 
ot it. 


‘* Pll tell you what I think of him,”’ said I, decidedly. 
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« What ?”’ cried Mr. and Mrs. Briggs, in a breath. 

“ He is a detective officer himself.” 

They laughed at me. 

“ Why, what makes you think that, Master Dalton ?”’ 

“ He looks like one.”’ 

“ Have you ever seen one.”’ 

“No,”’ I returned ; ‘‘ but he is exactly like the detective officer 
that one always reads of in novels.”’ 

“You may be right, Master Dalton,”’ said Mr. Briggs, re- 
flectively ; ‘‘ but what can he want here?’ 

“ Time will show that,’’ I returned; ‘ but a detective I believe 
he is.”” 

And the sequel proved the sagacity of the inference. 






































OUR LAST SONG. 
L 


Ir unto me a single joy remained 
Beyond the joy of looking at thy face ; 
Yea, could I think the utter world contained 
A joy unwaning as this joy unwaned, 
What unto me were change of days and place ? 


Yea, nought of care that these our days of song 

Are now no more than that song at thy moutb, 
That song which, ending, ends all that belong 
Unto these days, all, all the love, the strong 

Hope that came with the swallow from the south, 


Yea, nought of care: but joy has come to mean 
Unto my heart but this—no more than this— 
To look into thy face which being seen 
Comforts a soul where comfort hath not been, 
Gladdening man’s life more than a loved mouth’s kiss. 


This : and to know thy gracious presence near 

Pale as a star hovering between the haze 
Of long-drawn dawn and day ; this: and to bear 
One of thy songs. Ah, love, ah, love, this clear 
Sweet song—is this the end of our song-days ? 
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II. 
Nay, not the end: I feel thy hand in mine 
Quivering with the music of the soul that sung 
I bold it: is not this hour mine and thine, 
Beloved? this hour of joy more pure more fine 
Than the valley-lilies we have strayed among ? 


I hold thy hand, and know with it I hold 

All gladness of the past days still in bond 
Their glory is not past ; while I can fold 
Thy hand in mine I weave a clasp of gold, 

Binding days past with glory of days beyond. 
I shall not loose it: this hour we command, 

And shall we say that Time has stolen from us" 
The glory that he gave while we may stand : 
One minute of this hour, hand holding hand, 

Face looking into face, beloved, thus ? 


This is thy hand: and yet a bitter thought 

Comes while I clasp it : ah, love, when this hour 
Wears itself out, all gladness these days brought 
Unto my life will be to me as nought ; 

Thy face—the memory of a summer flower. 

IIl. 

Separate : and yet it seems to me to-day 

These hours are not less full of joy than those 
Which in song-music breathed themselves away. 
No comfort when once parted, did I say ? 

And that loosed clasp our giadness overthrows ? 


Ah, love, my love far-off, I see thy face 
Before me now, as ever it, was seen ; 
—A water-lily’s flower—I feel the grace 
Of looking on its beauty in this place 
Of weeds and bare Jand where no flower hath been. 


I knew not until now how those joy-days 
Contained such gladness as could not depart 

With change of life and place, how at each gaze 

At thee, white flow er, I drank such joy as stays 
Deep, steadfast, and undying in the heart. 


Far off, beloved, but herein I have found 
How good it was to live within the sight 

Of thy pure face ; to live within the sound 

Of thy song-music, for thus my soul is bound 
Unto thy soul with all the past delight. 


F. FrRankFrort MOORE. 
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THE DRAGON MYTH. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HISTORICAL DRAGONS. 


Antiquity of the term Dragon—Homeric Dragons—Mongolian and Chirese 
Dragons—Japanese Dragons—Arabian Dragons—Waterspout; — Dragon 

‘ Rocks, Rivers,and Islands—Persian Dragon—Many-headed Dragons—Watch- 
fulness of Dragons—Hydra of Lerna—Dragons of the Hesperides and 
Golden Fleece—The Chimera—Winged Dragons and Chariots. 


Ir has been suggested that after all, dragon in the applicaticn 
of the term to designate a saurian, might be an imagination bred 
in the heads of our English Bible translators. Its usage, however, 
in that sense dates back to the Greek Septuagint translation of 
Alexandria, not less than two thousand years ago. 

It might, indeed, be carried much higher, for not to mention 
that Apollonius Rhodius, the well-known poet contemporary with 
the “Seventy ’’ in the Court of Ptolemy has so employed it, and 
depicted by ita most formidable and noxious reptile ; Homer, ages 
before, has so used the Apa&kwy, both in the Jliad and the Odyssey, 
and he has done this as in the Bible, almost independently of 
connexion with any previously existing myth or legend. He 
generally uses the word to form a comparison with what he con- 
cludes his readers to be familiar in every-day life. Thus he com. 
pares Paris’s fright at confronting Menelaus to that ofa man going 
through a wood and coming upon a dragon : 


“ As when some shepherd, from the rustling trees 
Shot forth to view, a scaly serpent sees, 
Trembling and pale, he starts with wild affright, 
And all confus’d, precipitates his flight : 

So from the king the shining warrior flies, 
And plung’d amid the thickest Trojan’s lies.” 


And, again, he compares the firm attitude and menacing position of 
Hector, about to fight to the death with Achilles, to that of a dragon 
who stands before his hole, casting wrathful eyes at a passer-by,— 
an image handed down by our own native poet : 


“Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave.”—Lomeo and Juliet, iii, 2. 


The figure of speech which made dragons the tenants of caves. 
may be either of Biblical or Homeric origin, for it is used in both, but 
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it is more generally derived from the first. ‘‘I,will make Jerusalem 
a den of dragons,” says the prophet Jeremiah (ix. 2); as also 
with regard to the cities of Judah, (x. 22). 

Images with the same imprint upon them are to be met with in 
the ‘‘ Golden Legend ;”’ as, for example, the dragon which dwelt near 
the pillar of St. Simeon Stylites, the site of which appears to have 
been in the mountain still called that of St. Simon Stylites, between 
Antioch and Aleppo, and out of the eye of which, although it was 
‘80 very venomous that nothing grew near his cave, the saint drew 
a stake a cubit in length. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances. Those mentioned indi. 
cate a ferocious and terrible, and by no means a harmless crea. 
ture: and it has been fairly presumed that they would be utterly 
useless to convey the idea and comparison to a reader, unless they 
were taken from occurrences with which he must have been ac. 
quainted, either in his own person ‘or in those of others. 

But such a deduction is not final. It is quite possible that the 
Dragon Myth may at that epoch have been so familiar as to be 
made legitimately to afford images to the poet. The mysterious 
element that belonged to it would rather add to than detract from 
its grandeur. It is not improbable that crocodiles and large lizards 
frequented the great rivers of Asia Minor that flowed into the Medi. 
terranean in olden times, but it is doubtful if they ever constituted 
familiar objects, as on the Nile. Virgil’s interchange of Draco and 
Serpeus, in reference to the same animal, is familiar to every | scholar, 
yet their representatives could not have been familiar to his readers, 

no more than they have been to those of more recent poets and 
romancers, and who yet have largely availed themselves of this 
antique figure of speech. 

The dragon is perhaps nowhere made to occupy a more im- 
portant position in the poetic mythology of the ancients than when 
it is made to represent the duration of the siege of Troy :— 


“ What pass’d at Aulis, Greece can witness bear, 
And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 
Beside a fountain’s sacred brink we rais’d 
Our verdant altars and the victims blaz’d : 
T’was where the plane-tree spreads its shade around, 
The altars heav’d ; aud from the crumbling ground 
A mighty dragon shot, of dire portent, 
From Jove himself the dreadful sign was sent. 
Straight to the tree his sanguine spires he roll’d 
And curl’d around in many a winding fold : 
The topmost branch a mother-bird possess’d ; 
Eight callow infants fill’d the mossy nest ; 
Herself the ninth : the serpent, as he hung, 
Stretch’d his black jaws, and crash’d the crying young ; 
While hovering near, with miserable moan, 
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The drooping mother wailed her children gone., 
The mother last, as round the nest she flew, 
Seiz’d by the beating wing, the monster slew ; 
Nor long surviv’d ; to marble turn’d he stands 
A lasting prodigy on Aulis’ sands. 
Pope’s Homer's Iliad, Book 2. 


Yet the origin of this poetic image thus turned to account by 
the eloquent King of Ithaca : 


“ A chief, in wisdom equal to a god,” 


appears to have been in some rude rock torn by the waves from the 
promontory of Aulis, and bearing some such an ideal resemblance 
toa dragon, as the rock in the port of Chantabun in Cambodia 
does to a. lion. 

The myth of the storm-dragon appears to have been adopted, if 
it did not originate with them—which is far from improbable—by 
all the nations of High Asia, Mongol and Turkish. 

Among none, however, did it take to so great an extent, and 
assume so wide a development as the Chinese. It is impossible 
not to trace this to the childish and fantastic genius of the people 
which has from all times taken especial delight in the grotesque. 
With a people so endowed the dragon became the national emblem, 
the favourite symbol of the monarchy, and the standard of military 
prowess. It was even accepted into the bosom of the Church, 
and penetrated thence into the ordinary affairs of life. It was thus 
that from the heraldic banners and devices of government, soldiery, 
and priesthood, it extended its ramifications into the details of 
domestic architecture and decoration. We may possibly trace a 
remnant of the original myth in the practice still prevalent among 
nations of Mongolian origin to fly dragon kites, with a light attached 
at certain periods of the year. A French writer perceived, some 
time ago, that their must be more than meets the eye in a 
practice consecrated both by its antiquity and its wide dissemiua- 
tion. “ Cette joutedes cerfs volants est en grand honneur dans tout 
Y orient. Nous avons vu dans l’Inde et a Java les plus grands 
seigneurs se livror avec passion 4 ce divertissement. A-t-il reellement 
au Japon uu caractére plus serieux et n'est il permis qu’ 4 une 
certaine époque de |’ année?’’ (Le Japon. L’ Univers Pittoresque 
Asie, Tome 8, p. 50). 

Marco Polo described the Grand Khan’s palace at Shandu, or 
Shangtu, in Tartary, as decorated with a royal pavilion, supported 
upon a colonnade of handsome pillars, gilt and varnished. Round 
each pillar a dragon, likewise gilt, entwined its tail, whilst its head 
sustained the projection of the roof, and its talons or claws, were 
extended to the right and left along the entablature. ‘The dragon 
Was, in fact, an imperial symbol, with the dynasty of Zinghiz Kban 
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and Timurleng, or Tamerlane, just as much as with the 
and formed a conspicuous part of every article of dress, piece of 
furniture, or ornament connected with the Mongolian court.' 

The Japanese, according to Kempfer, call the dragon taés, dria, 
or elsja. The first has a distant relation to Than, as dria has to 
Vritra. The chronicles and histories of their gods and heroes are 
full of fabulous stories of this animal. They believe that it dwells 
at the bottom of the sea, as in its proper element. They represent 
it in their books, as a huge, long, four-footed snake, scaly all over 
the body, like the crocodile, with sharp prickles along the back, 
but the head beyond the rest, monstrous and terrible. The tail of 
the Japanese dragon ends, as it were, in a two-edged sword. Some 
of the Japanese emperor’s cloth, his arms, scimiters, knives, and 
the like, as also the furniture and hangings of the imperial palace, 
are adorned with figures of this dragon, holding a round jewel or 
pearl in the right fore claw. The Japanese dragon has but three 
claws on each foot, whereby it is distinguished from the Chinese 
Imperial dragon, which is represented with five. Tatsmaki is 
another dragon with a long watery tail. It is believed that this 
also lives at the bottom of the sea, and by flying up thence into the 
air, occasions, by its violent turnings, what we call a waterspout; 
which phenomenon is very common on the Japanese seas, and 
observed frequently to break towards the coasts. This tendency to 
symbolise natural phenomena by a favourite emblem of destructive. | 
ness is also to be met with among the Arabs and other western 
tribes, as well as nations; as, for example, in the conversion of the 
Maelstrom, associated in the old Scandinavian traditions with the 
twistings and turnings of a sea-serpent. 

Marco Polo described a district in Java Minor, now called Jndra. 
girt, under the name of Dragoian. The two terms, as explained 
by the Myth of Indra, would be convertible. 

Masudi, an Arabian writer in the tenth century, has in bis work 
entitled ‘‘ Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems,’’ some curious le- 
gends of the ‘Tenanim, which he describes as abounding in the Sea 
ot Bab el Abwab, or of the Caspian Gates, as also in the Mediter- 
ranean, particularly about Jebel el Akra, or Mount Casius, for 
under that mountain the sea is deep and boisterous. 

The learned translator and annotator of Masudi, has been led to 
deduce from this that tinnin, as he writes it, from the convertibility 
of vowels in oriental orthography, meant originally a waterspout, 
and that the signification, dragon, owes its origin to the popular 
belief that the w aterspout is a sea-munster, which, according to Al 
Kazwini, has sometimes a length of two farsakhs, 1.€., about six 





* Tue Travels of Marco Polo, edited by Thomas Wright, p. 153. 
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miles! It is evident, however, that we have here, amid the extra. 


_ -yagance of oriental imagery, a latent adhesion to the ancient and 


primitive myth, only taking a new and unwarranted direction and 
application, from the first facts of the case being lost sight of, and 
the remaining obscure mythical tradition being made to assume new 
forms, according to the fancy of the times, or of the narrator. The 
Japanese have, we have seen, the same association, only they have 
attached it to a secondary dragon—Tatsmaki, by name. 

A further application of the Dragon Myth, or idea, to natural 
phenomena, was, by an action of the mind very easy to understand, 
its association with dangers at sea. The name of Dracontia, given 
by the Romans to certain rocks that were to be avoided by mariners, 
also called Cani, or ‘‘ the dogs,’’ in the Gulf of Bizerta (Sinus 
Hipponensis), in Tunis, is an example. 

Christopher Colon gave in the same spirit the name of Boca del 
Drago, or Dragon’s Mouth, to one of the two mouths made by the 
west point of Trinity Island. Such, also, was the promontory of 
Draconum, in the Island of Icarus, which also, according to Strabo, 
gave its name to a small town. The same term appears to have 
been applied to rivers, on account, probably, of their swiftness and 
turbulence, as in the instance of the Draco of Procopius, at the foot 
of Vesuvius ; the Dracus, a tributary to the Isére and the Rhone ; 
and according to Ausonius, the Jrayonus, now Draun, a tributary 
to the Moselle, but in this latter instance Scaliger reads Drahonus, 
and the etymology Dragonus, is doubtful. 

The peculiar serpentine form assumed by alluvial islands has, in 
a similar manner, led to their being called ‘* Serpent’s Islands ;’’ as 
at the mouth of the Danube, in which instance Arrian described 
the island as a gift of Thetis to her son Achilles. ‘* She possibly,”’ 
says Captain William Allen, “still continues her bounty.’’ (The 
Dead Sea, &c., vol. i. p. 309. ) 

The Median dynasty of Persia bore the family cognomen of 
Azhdehak, or Azhdeda, the Arabic form of which is Azdihak, or 
“the Dragons,’’ just as the Eyyptian kings were styled Pharaohs, 
and the Roman emperors Cesars. ‘The name was written by the 
Greeks Astyages, and the Dragon race of Armenia, whom history 
represented as the descendants of Astyages, were believed, in popular 
tradition, to have derived their origin trom the dragons that issued 
from the shoulders of the semi-fabulous Dhohak, more commonly 
Arabicised into Zohak." 

Sir Henry Rawlinson suggests that the title Dhohak was used 
to denote the descent from Dejoces, and that it included the three 
generations of Astyages, Cyaxares, and Phraortes; but that as 





' Moses, Choron. lib. i. c. 21, 29, 3, and 31, and lib. ii. c. 24, 45, and 58. 
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Phraortes was the first who brought the Persians under subjection 
to the Median yoke, although, employing the name, they did not, in 
the person of Dhohak, refer to the character of his father Dejoces, 
but rather assigned to that monarch as the founder of a great civil, 
and perhaps, also religious polity, the career of wisdom, glory, and 
kingly power, which belongs to the semi-fabulous Jamshid ; and it 
is further very curious to observe that there was some extraordinary 
confusion on this head among the ancient Persians, when they first 
began to communicate their history to the Arabs; for Masudi says, 
that in some of their legends Jamshid was made identical with 
Zohak. 

The origin of the royal standard of the Sassanians, the 
leathern apron, is attributed to this Zohak, who was also called 
Biurasf and Azdihak, or ‘‘the man of the two dragons.’’ He 
exacted a tribute of two men every dav to feed his dragons, till one 
day a blacksmith of Ispahan, Kabi by name, raised his apron as a 
standard of revolt, and proclaimed Feridun the semi-fabulous an. 
cestor of the Sassanians. Feridun having got possession of the 
person of Zohak, chained him down in the bowels of the volcanic 
mountain of Demavend, and ever afterwards its smoke and vapours 
were declared to be his breath, and the noises within to proceed 
from the rattling of his chains, and his attempts to escape. (Modjem 
el Buldan Geog. Hist. and Literary Dictionary of Persia, articles 
Ispahan, Debawend, and Doubawend (Demavend). 

We see in this Persian legend, which is related at length by 
Yakut from a variety of authorities, traces of the same tradition 
which has ever associated the Dragon Myth with fire, whether 
derived from the heavens or from the earth—a figure, in fact, of the 
destroying element. ‘The two dragons issuing from the shoulders 
were emblematic of the tyranuy, cruelty, and exactions of a despot. 

Among tlie marvellous legends associated with Shiz, the great 
fire.temple of the Medes—is a river from which Ahrimau is said to 
have brought forth a great dragon ; as also a winding rocky ridge in 
the plain below the hill, called the Azhdiha, or Dragon, which is 
supposed to have been the same monster transformed into stone by 
the potent spell of Solomon's signet-ring, as it was coming open- 
mouthed to attack the city. ‘lhe ridge is about ten feet high, and 
eighty paces in length, and has evidently been formed by the cal- 
careous deposit of the water running for a great length of time in a 
narrow stream along it.’ 

The association of subterranean or occult noises with the exist- 
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' Sir Henry Rawlinson, Notes on a Journey from Tabriz to the ruins of 
Takhti Soleiman, &c..—Journal of loyal Geographical Society, vol. x. p. 53, 
and Mem. on the site of the Atropatenian Ecbataua, p. 131. 
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ence of dragons as at the Demavend, was also a well-known legend 


in connection with the mountain Pelinzwus in the island of Chios, 
and which, according to Bochart (Tom. ii. p. 414) derived its 
name from the Phenician “ Peli-naas, id est stupendi serpentis.’’ 
The legend is related at length by lian (de Animal. lib. xvi. c. 49), 
as of a dragon of immense dimensions, dwelling in the woods at 
the foot of the mountain, and terrifying the Chiotes by its horrible 
hissing. 

Masudi tells us that the Persian dragon had seven heads, and 
his translator remarks upon this that the representation of the con- 


~ gtellation called Dragon in al Kazwini, has equally seven heads. 


The Kamus informs us that the Persian name for the constellation 
called Dragon, was Haft-orang, a word which occurs repeatedly in 
the Zend-Avesta, and has been mistaken by Anquetil Duperron for 
the Great Bear. It has, however, been written by others al 
Agorghan, and it has been supposed that the Greek Gorgon was 
derived from this old Persian name for a dragon. It is a rather 
curious circumstance, in connection with this legend, that in Psalm 
Ixxiv. 13, 14, the “heads’’ of the dragons and the ‘‘ heads”’ of 
the leviathan are particularly mentioned. 

The idea of the power of watchfulness, as imparted by the 
fabulous existence of a many-headed monster, is very: curiously 
and practically illustrated by the pelican. At night these birds, 
when not hatching, assemble from their river or lacustrine fishing 
haunts, soar together for some time, and then alight on the open 
marsh or greep sward, where the vegetation is not high, and they 
then dispose themselves to rest in a circle, each with his head out- 
wards, so that jackails or other enemies shall not approach unseen. 
It is the real type of a many-headed monster, and may, in fact, 
have originated the idea. 

The Hydra—the monster of Lake Lerna—had a hundred 
heads according to Diodorus; fifty, according to Simonides ; and 
nine according to Apollodorus and Hyginus. Nay, as soon as one 
of these heads was cut off, two immediately grew up, if the wound 
was not stopped by fire. 

The dragon that guarded the golden apple-trees in the garden 
of the Hesperides, had, according to some, a hundred heads, but, 
according to others, only one. It never slept. 

The Chimera is described by some of the poets of antiquity as 
having had three heads, one of a lion, one of a goat, and a third of 
a dragon ; but this is not the view held of the monster by Homer, 
who says it was: eA 


“A mingled monster of no mortal kind ; 
Behind, a dragon’s fiery tail was spread ; 
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A goat’s rough body bore a lion’s head ; 
Her pitchy nostrils flaky flames expire ; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal fire.” 


This triple organisation has given origin to various interpreta. 
tions, as one by Plutarch, that the monster was a ship, whose prow 
bore the figure of a lion, her middle that of a goat, and her stern a 
serpent. But the more generally accepted interpretation is that of 
a volcanic mountain (or rather, from Pliny’s account of the fire 
not being extinguishable by water, a pseudo-volcano, or burning 
springs of naphtha), the summit being inhabited by lions, the middle 
by goats, and the marshes at the foot by serpents. 

The image of dragons living in marshes and fens is as popular 
as that which places them in caves, and gave birth to the same 
foolish apprehensions : 


“‘ Like to a lonely dragon, 
That his fen makes fear’d, and talk’d of more than seen.” 
Coriol. iv. 1. 


The luminous exhalations of phosphuretted and carburetted 
hydrogen, sometimes to be seen in marshes, and known as will 0’ 
the wisp, ignis fatuus, and other names, have also been called 
Draco volans. This would aptly explain the ‘‘fiery tail 
behind.”’ 

The fable of Bellerophon conquering the Chimera of Lycia, 
represents the first colonisation, or enclosing a previously uncul. 
tivated region, vexed by igneous portents, and wasted by serpent-en- 
gendering marshes, as does also the fable of Cychreus destroying the 
great Dragon of Salamis related by Diodorus (lib. iv., p. 190), and 
Apollodorus (lib. iii.), and whence, indeed, according to Lycophron, 
Salamis was called the Dragon Island. 

The guardianship of the Golden Fleece lay in a similar manner 
under a dragon, and that creature plays so large a part in the 
history of Medea, who is made to fly from the vengeance of Jason, 
and afterwards of Theseus, in a chariot drawn by winged dragons, 
that we cannot but suppose the myth to have been popular in 
Colchis. The Phasis may very probably, have been tenanted by 
crocodiles in olden times. 

Jt was in allusion to this that Horace represented Medea 
a; revenging herself on Jason’s mistress, Creusa, by making her 
presents besmeared with garlic, and then flying away on her 
winged dragon. 


“ Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem, 
Serpente fugit alite.—Libd. v. Car. iii. 


It was on account of this traditionary watchfulness that the 
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task of drawing the chariot of night was assigned to dragons, 
Shakespeare was partial to this image : 


“ Swift, swift, you dragons of the night ! 
. That dawning may bear the raven’s eye.” 
Cymb, ii, 2. 


“ Night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast.” 
Mid. Night's Dream, iii. 2. 
“The dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth.” 
Troilus and Cress. ¥. 9. 


Ceres had also her car drawn by winged dragous. 


! : CHAPTER V. 


MYTHOLOGICAL ADAPTATIONS. 


Dragon and Ark—Guardian Dragons—Serpents Types of Good and Evil— 
Christian Sect of Ophite—Types of Health and Eternity—Dragon Temples 


and Structures—Types of Sin and Destruction — The “Saurian” of 
: Primitive Christians — The Emblem of Warlike Nations — Roman 
| Dracones. 
| , Wir the progress of time nations remote alike from the at- 
mosphere of the original myth and the ophiolatry of the Egyptians, 
—— Hindhus, and other people, mixed up the scriptural evidence of the 
|. | serpent’s influence on the early destinies of mankind with the 
\- picturesque and religious similies and illustrations borrowed from 
e the natural history of the so-called dragon,.in their cosmogonies, 
d their creeds, their poetry, and their legends ; and this has extended 
hy in so remarkable a manner down to our own times, as to constitute 
the only real apology for treating a subject which has been involved 
or in so much mysticism and misrepresentation in a philosophical] 
1e spirit. 
a, Such, however, are the innumerable fables in Hindhu lore of 
s, Nagas and Naga kings, the primeval astronomy which called the 
0 Milky Way by the name of Amanta and Shesha Naga, the Persian 
ry seven-headed monster, and, above all, the obscure, yet almost 
universal record of a storm-producing deluge, which was, after the 
ea first myth, typified by a serpent or dragon endeavouring to destroy 
er the ark, and which astronomy likewise transferred to the skies, in 
er the form of a dragon about to devour the moon when, in an eclipsed 


state, it appears in the form of a crescent-shaped boat. 

Hence it was that, besides real species, ideal forms taken from 
the living, but combining other and additional properties, occur at 
the most early periods as metaphorical types in fable and history, 


he . . ¥ tg ‘ , 
and'in the hieroglyphs and religious paintings of various nations. 
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Wings were more especially added to the monster of the skies, 
suggested by the very clouds themselves. Comets were designated 
as dragon-stars. The widely diffused legend of the Orm or Paystha, 
the dragon guardian of riches, brooding on gold in caverns deep 
below the surface of the earth, or lying in huge folds on dreary and 
extensive heaths, are but other forms of the antique dragon tradi. 
tion. 
“Thus riding on his curls, he seem’d to pass 

A rolling fire along, and singe the grass. 

More various colours through his body run 

Than Iris when her bow imbibes the sun.— Virgil. 

The Hesperian, Colchian, and Lernean dragons were, as before 
shown, only Greek versions of the same legend, still more distorted ; 
and they afford ample proof how far the Pagan world had departed 
from the simplicity of Scriptural truth, which excepting in the 
Book of Revelation, never concerns itself with the ideal or the 
mythic, but adheres closely and logically to its real monsters, 
generically represented by than and thannin. The excessive use of 
metaphorical descriptions and fanciful symbols buried, in fact, the 
latter in their wanton exuberance and rankness of growth. 

In Egypt, the early centre of ophiolatry, their debasing service 
was so deeply rooted, that a Christian sect of heretics called Ophite, 
or, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, Ophiani, arose in the second 
century of ourera. Their errors are particularly noticed by Tertul- 
lian as an emanation of the Gnostics, and they constitute a signal in- 
stance of human perverseness ingeniously misleading itself and 
others by the misuse of symbols. 

It is evident, however, from the brazen serpent raised by Moses 
in the wilderness, that before the anguine or snake type passed into 
distorted legends, it was correctly appreciated by the people as a sign 
(not in itself a power) of Divine aid, and that its true symbolical 
meaning did not even escape Pagan comprehension appears from pro- 
fane history; Kneep, or Anuphis, or Ihh Nuphi, the good genius, 
figured as the Nachasb, or ‘'bermuth, being the same as the Naga 
others. 

Sahib, or cord serpent of India, and the Meissi or coud serpent of 

But as is ever the case in polytheistical lecends, the original 
type disappeared through multiplied transitions, among the earliest 
of which we find, for example, the Egyptian serpent changing its 
character from being a type ot the storm and the deluge, to that of 
an emblem of the Ark carrying the spirit of human life within or 
Upon it. 

these were followed by other distortions and abstractions, 
anong which, were some Learing the names of divinities, as the 
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great destroyer represented on Egyptian monuments bearing a mum- 
my figure on its tail, and gliding over a seated divinity with an egg on 
the head, while human sacrifice by decapitation is performed before 
it, and in the instance of Ranno, Hoph, Bai, Hoh, or Hih, and others. 

The asserted longevity of the serpent tribe may have suggested 
the representation of the snake biting its tail as typical of eternity ; 
and this same quality was no doubt the cause why this animal 
entwined round a staff became the symbol of health, and the dis- 
tinctive attribute of the classical Aisculapius, Hygiz, and Salus. 

So great is the vitality of the crocodile that Sir James Emerson 
Tennent relates, in his work on Ceylon (vol. i. p. 188), on the au- 
thority of a gentleman at Gaulle, that having caught an unusually 
large one, his coolies disembowelled it, the aperture in the stomach 
being left expanded by a stick placed across it. On returning in 
the afternoon. with a view to secure the head, they found that the 


' creature had crawled for some distance, aud made its escape into the 


water. 

The Caduceus of Mercury was ornamented with serpents as the 
emblem of peace, according to a silly story related by Ilyginus 
(Astron, ii. 7.) and Macrobius (Sat. i. 19), because the messenger 
of the gods separated two fighting snakes with his wand. It was, 
however, manifestly derived from a myth of olden times. Hence, 
it is also represented as held by the figures of Felicitas and Pax. 
Asia was figured forth with a single serpent in her hand, typical, 
probably, ofa land of reptiles ; just as the river Nile was represented 
by a crocodile, rather than with any reference to an abstract 
mythical idea. 

Conceiving that by the word thannin were signified dragons, 
great boas, and python-serpents, such as are figured in the Praenes- 
tiné mosaics, and which are compared in Jer. xiv. 6, to wild 
asses snuffing up the wind; ~it has been premised that those vague, 
but universally-spread notions, must have arisen in the earliest an- 
tiquity, and been perpetuated in our own time, which typified the 
deluge and all great destructive agents under the form of a dragon 
or monster serpent. 

But this is referring to a word, and, what is worse, to a word, 
which is scarcely ever made to represent aught more than the reptiles 
themselves, and not to that which is contained in the original myth 
from whence the idea of a winged and fiery serpent, that is to say, a 
dragon, had apparently its origin. It is precisely in this myth— 
the combat of a good against an evil spirit—typified in the storm 
cloud, its thunder, its lightning flashes, and its downpour of rain, 
that we see, not only the origin of the identity established between 
the dragon and the devil, but also the cause of the deluge being 
typified by the same ideal monster,—a serpent taken up into the 
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clouds, and there gaining the attributes of closed wings and the 
power of vomiting flames, then again coming down to earth in de- 
structive flashes or floods. 

The sense of such a destructive agency, thus embodied in a 
myth, and afterwards made to typify the deluge, was commemor. 
ated by the ancients in the form of dragon temples (Dracontia), 
consisting of huge stones set upright in rows, such as that of 
Colchis no doubt was. Such temples existed in Asia, in Africa, 
and in Europe, and especially abounded in some of the islands in 
the Mediterranean. 

That of Abury, in Wiltshire, in our own country, being several 
miles in length, the design has been traced out in existing remains 
sufficiently to attest that a serpentine figure is observed to glide 
through or sustain a diagram of similar materials—a circumstance 
which has been explained by considering them more or less astro. 
nomical, but fundamentally reposing upon traditions concerning 
the Ark, the preserver of animal life, in the act of struggling with 
the overwhelming element. It may just as readily represent the 
dragon Vritra Ahi, conquered by Dyaus (Zeus) or Dyauspitar 
(Jupiter). ‘There is more of the Indo-European element in these 
structures than there is of the Hebrew ; and although one example 
of such is known in Palestine, the more numerous instances appear 
to have come from quite another source, and quite another centre of 
language and ideas. 

The considerations connected with this view of the subject are 
more fully entered upon in Major Alexander Cunningham’s work 
on ‘* The Bhilsa Topes or Buddhist Monuments of Central India,” 
in which a minute comparison is instituted between the Buddhist 
and Druidical Monuments, and a cromlech in Malabar, compared 
with Kitt’s Cotty House, near Maidstone. 

Mallet also tells us, in his ‘‘ Northern Antiquities’’ chap. ix.) 
that the thick, misshapen walls, winding round a rude fortress on 
the summit of a rock, were often called by a name signifying ser- 
pent or dragon. 

Women of distinction were commonly placed in such castles for 
security, and thence the romancers invented so many fables con- 
cerning princesses of great beauty guarded by dragons, and after- 
wards delivered by young heroes, who could not achieve their rescue 
tll they had overcome those terrible guards. The suggestion is 
very ingevious, but these romances were not confined w Scanii- 
naviau nations, nor where walls winding round fortresses were al! 
known by the same name, and it is to be suspected that there was 
a more ancient mythical meaning under the romancer’s license. 

While the dragon bas ever represented the powers of evil an 
destruction from the primitive myth of the combat of Indra aud 
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Vritra, and was typified, as attempting to destroy the Ark, in 
lunar eclipses, it also became by a transformation, which is not 
easy to trace to its origin, accepted in the Egyptian mythology as 
the guardian of the ark, just as in the Hindhu mythology, the 
dragons Orm and Paystha, became guardians of riches, and were 
hence commonly accepted as such in Greek and Roman mythology, 
and in medieval romance. 

The type of sin and destructiveness which belonged to the dragon 
at its origin, has, however, always prevailed over the traditional 
spirit of guardianship which had likewise become attached to it in 
connection’ with the transfer of the storm-mytb, to the traditional 
deluge and ark. 

The dragon, for example, seen at the feet of ancient monumental 
effigies, was understood to typify sin, over which the deceased has 
triumphed. | 

The dragon image—the Sayewv—was carried about in former 
times in the ceremonies of Christian churches, as typical of evil or 
of Satan, and fire was sometimes placed in its mouth. 

It was in the same primitive sense—as the emblem of evil and 
destruction—that the dragon became the emblem of almost all war- 
like nations, more especially in the East, from whom the Romans 
borrowed it,—from the Assyrians according to Codin, but from the 
Parthians, according to Causaubon and the best authorities. 

The Roman Dracones were originally figures of dragons painted 
in red on their flags, but the Persian and Parthian Azdihak were 
like the Roman eagles—figures in full relief—so that it has been 
absurdly said, the Romans were frequently deceived, and took them 
for real dragons. The Romans, however, adopted the true dragon 
standard in the time of Trajan, and a ridiculous thing they made 
ofit. It was formed in the image of a short, thick serpent, with 
the head of a saurian, having gaping jaws of silver, while the rest 
of the body was formed of coloured cloth or skins, which being 
hollow or flexible, and borne on the end of a spear, waved about 
with motions like those of the reptile it was supposed to represent, 
as the wind entered through the open mouth. It was something 
like the attempt made in our own days by the ingenious natives of 
the Flowery Land, to terrify the outer barbarians by painting 
dragons and other fierce and nondescript monsters on their shields . 











NEVER AGAIN. 


NEVER again, O never again 
The love that raised us the world above, 
The first emotions of early love, 
So blent with pleasure and pain— 
Never again ! 


Never the kiss, the first warm kiss, 
So long and earnest, it must be true, 
That sealed in red our compact new, 

The secret of new-found bliss, 

We now must miss. 


But an influence dearer, closer far, 
A love that with our growth has grown, 
And kisses grouped, as longer alone— 
And a love that shines like a star 
Beyond life’s bar !° 









MAURICE DAVIES. 
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KATE BEAUMONT. 
CHAPTER XI. 


CUPID. 


Ir the new Mrs. Benson only loved little Fanny, yet she did her 
duty by her husband and made him a good wife. He was a happy 
man, as happy as any elderly gentleman who marries a second time 
can expect: to be, and certainly happier than he usually deserves to 
be. It was a prudent marriage on his part, and when prudence is 
the prevailing motive, the result attained can only be such as cool, 
calm reasoning can be expected to furnish. Love has nothing to do 
with prudence, and Mr. Benson had once loved and married his 
love, and had outlived his love, long before his tirst wife died. Pro- 
bably most men do so, and, for that matter, women also. The ideal 
beauty man sees in woman, or woman in man, too often vanishes, 
as the rose tint deserts the cloud when the sun dips at evening. The 
woman sees in her lover some quality which at once fascinates her 
enthusiasm, it may be. valour, or wit, and so she loves with all 
her heart and soul the embodiment of the qualities she most ad- 
mires upon earth, and she wakes up to find the enthusiast is 

a fanatic, the hero a mere incarnation of brute force and over-bear- — 
ing violence; and the soul of wit, to be too narrowly connected 
with its blood relation, madness. And a man, in like manner, 
who marries his ideal chastity, finds it is but constitutional cold. 
ness he has wasted his life upon, or discovers that the tender sym- 
pathy that won his heart in the maiden is but a trick of manner, 
or of look, quite at the beck and call of all his acquaintance and 
friends. We may leave beauty out of the question. Men do marry 
for the purpose of making beauty their own; but they are men who 
have loved before, and don’t intend to love again, perhaps, indeed, 
have ceased to believe in love .And women, too, marry for beauty, 
but they never dare to call it love. They speak of it by some other 
name, and the widow who marries some rosy-cheeked boy, or the 
mature spinster who engages a youth to herself, does so because 
she feels it to be a duty, or on account of religious convictions, or 
for any other good reason; but she does not call it love. Mr. 
Benson did not marry again because he loved, nor because his new 
wife was fair—he married sensibly and prudently for quiet, and 
he got it. This was much more than he deserved, or more than 
any man deserves. What right had he, who had outlived his fire, 
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to expect that no spark should ever burn in the bosom he had go 
coolly appropriated to himself. But Mr. Benson met with no dis. 
appointment—cold and calm she came to him at the altar, cold and 
culm she remained as the mistress of his household ; no unhallowed 
fire blazed out upon tlie domestic hearth—perbaps there was no 
material to burn, perhaps the fire had already burnt out —at any 
rate, it never troubled Mr. Benson, who lived a quiet life for a few 
years, and then died and was buried, sincerely lamented and highly 
respected. Fanny Benson had learned to love her stepmother as 
she had never even loved her father—she worshipped her ; she 
thought no woman on earth was so beautiful, so good, or so wise as 
her own dear mother, as she persisted in calling Mrs. Benson— 
she adopted all her ideas and sentiments, and thought they were 
her own. Little Fanny grew to be seventeen, a pretty litile blonde, 
fuir-haired beauty, with a heart of love and affection for every living 
creature, and a mind overflowing with haughtiness and pride 
against the people who were not in her set—not against the poor 
and the sick, the halt, the lame, and the blind, she had nothing 
but sympathy and kindness for them ; but her feelings towards the 
upstart Misses Harris, the coalmerchant’s daughters, or the conceited 
Misses Brown, the daughters of a neighbouring surgeon, were uot 
altogether of a Christian like nature. ‘They were not ladies in her 
estimation; they had no ancestors, their grandmothers had worn no 
ruffs, their grandfathers had borne no armour ; still that would 
have been nothing if the girls had shown a proper sense of their pro- 
genitors’ defects. If once ‘they would have acknowledged the great 
distinction of ‘‘ caste’’ Fanny Benson would have been ver y “kind 
to them, and would have loved them too, but unfortunately these 
benighted young people ignored the tradition of ages, and, it was 
rumoured, actually laughed at the pretensions of county families. 
No wonder that Fanny Benson was indignant, particularly as Mrs. 
Benson expressed her own indignation in no measured terms. ‘To 
fail in the duty the upper classes owed to Society, or, in other words, 
to themselves, was, of course, an unpardonable sin in Mrs. Benson's 
eyes, more unpardonable than any act of the lower classes which 
showed an inclination to tread upon the heels of their betters. It 
was natural, perhaps, that the democracy should now and then 
rebel. It was only what might be expected, as horses might grow 
restive, or cattle troublesome, under the restraint of proper and 
lawful guidance. But for a leader of society, to desert his or her 
post, was a treason not to be imagined as possible, until the thing 
was done, and then not to be forgiven ; and such a treason had now 
actually been discovered, and alas close to Barmouth. Fanny 
Benson had heard of it from ber maid, and inconceiveable as the 
horrible story seemed. Fanny could not but believe the news, told 
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as it was with minute particularity, by Sarah Friswell, who actually 
seemed to look upon the whole wretched business as a capital 
joke. 
wie Mamma dear,”’ said Fanny, rushing into the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Benson was busy at some everlasting piece of worsted 
work ‘‘ what ought to be done ? What punishment is severe enough 
for a lady who forgets all she owes to her class, and to herself, and 
actually marries a man of the lower orders? I never could have 
believed that Mary Evendale, old maidish as she is, could have done- 
it, but oh, mother dearest, it is really and really true !”’ 

Mrs. Benson had been leaning over her work when Fanny beyan 
to speak, Lut she did not raise herself when Fanny ceased. I ler 
head fell forward, and then in a moment she lay senseless on the 
floor. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A MORNING CALL. 


On the following day Mrs. Benson was quite herself again. She 
laughed at the notion of having been affected by the story of the 
mésalliance, and attributed her fainting-fit to exhaustion from the 
heat of the weather. It certainly was very hot, and so Mr. Jettries 
thought and said, as he walked that afternoon from the little village 
of Seaford, where he had taken up his quarters with Henry Travers, 
to call on Mrs. Benson at Barmouth. Luckily the lady was able to 
receive visitors, and she gave Mr. Jeffries a cordial welcome and 
was introduced to young Travers, as one of Mr. Jeffries’ intimate 
friends. The usual remarks about the weather were exchanved, 
aud an invitation to dinner ata short notice was given and accepted 
_ before the visit terminated. 

“Now then, Henry,”’ said Mr. Jeffries as they walked hoine- 
wards, ‘‘ What do you think of her ?”’ 

“T hardly know,”’ replied Harry, ‘‘ she looks as though s#ne- 
could not be indifferent to her; one must bate or love her very 
much—she certainly has been very beautiful.”’ 

““* Has been !’’’ said Mr. Jeftries, “‘ What do you mean? sle 
ouly came out last year! what do you mean by ‘has been?’ she is. 
hot more than eighteen now !”’ 


“Qh!” explained Harry, “ you mean the young lady: 1 was 
thinking of Mrs. Benson.’’ 

“‘ As to Mrs. Benson,’”’ said Mr. Jeffries, “I dare say you are 
quite right, only what is the use of speculating about those old 
parties : what do you think of Mics Fanny my boy ?”’ 

“Tcould not get on with her at all,” replied Harry. ‘She 
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looked shy and frightened. I asked her how she liked Barmouth, 
and all she could say was ‘ very much indeed ;’ and then, instead of 
keeping the ball rolling as I call it, she asked me as stupidly as 
possible how do you like Seaford? Well, you see. that gives a 
fellow no chance ; so I just said, in an off-hand sort of way, ‘Oh, very 
much indeed!’ and then she never opened her lips excepting once, 
when she said ‘I’m afraid your poor papa finds the hot weather 
very distressing !’ ’’ 

** Bless me!’’ said Mr. Jeffries, ‘‘is it possible that she can 
know anything about your poor papa?’ 

“* Quite impossible, sir, I should say; I don’t think she meant 
anything of that kind.”’ 

‘* But, my boy, she must,’’ returned Mr. Jeffries. ‘Can you 
recollect the exact words ?’’ 

***7’m afraid your poor papa finds the weather very distressing,’” 
repeated Harry, ‘‘‘ You had better get him to lie down when you 
get him home.’ ”’ 

‘“*Hum,”’’ said Mr, Jeffries, *‘ then depend upon it she does know 
something. Let me see, it points towards Indiaman old man, 
evidently un invalid, or why did she say ‘ lie down when you get 
him home.’ You leave it to me Harry, and I’m much mistaken if 
I don’t find out a little more about the old man than you suspect. 
She is very pretty ! isn’t she Harry ?’’ continued Mr. Jetfries. 

‘* 'Yes,”’ said Harry, *‘ but not my style. I like a dashing girl 
that can take her part in conversation, and not sit like a goose.”’ 

“Tastes differ, Harry, my boy,”’ returned Mr. Jeffries. “ Do 
you think that baker would give me a seat in his cart? There's 
nobody looking.”’ 

Mrs. Benson and Fanny, of course, talked over their visitors in 
their way. 

“What do you think, dear, of Mr. Jeffries,’’ said Mrs. Benson. 

‘*Oh, I think him a darling !”’ replied Fanny ; “ he’s so fat and 
funny! I don’t think his son takes half care enough of him—did 
you hear him pant, mamma. I should like to have let him lie 
down on the sofa, and put a pillow under his poor head.’’ 

‘*That is not his son,” replied Mrs. Benson; ‘‘he is a Mr. 
Henry Travers, whom Mr. Jeffries saved from a burning ship in the 
channel. It’s quite a history and romance.”’ 

“Poor young man!” said Fanny. “I suppose that is what 
makes him so timid and frightened.”’ 

“Timid ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Benson. 

** Yes,’ answered Fanny. ‘“ He had not a word to say for him- 
self; I tried to get him into conversation—I made all sorts of re- 

marks. I asked how he liked Seaford, you know, and all he could 
find to say, was ‘ Very much indeed !’ so stupid, you know, mamma! 
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Any one could have made such an answer as that. Fancy any one 
walking from Seaford to Barmouth to say ‘ Very much, indeed !’ at 
the end of it. But then he’s only a boy, after all. Do you think 
him nice-looking, mamma ?”’ 

‘¢ T don’t know, Fanny,’’ replied Mrs. Benson. “ I think, Fanny, 
I don’t like him—this hot weather makes my nerves so irritable 
that I don’t know what I am saying ; what I really mean is, there’s 
a look in his face of pride, self-will, and a haughty disregard of 
everything and everybody that might oppose his wishes.”’ 

‘Then you don’t think him nice-looking,’’ said Fanny, taking 
up a bock, and turning over the leaves carefully to find the place 
where she had last left off-’’ 

“T cannot tell,’’ answered Mrs. Benson. “It is a strange face ; 
I think I have seen it in my dreams. Fanny,’’ she went on, in an 
excited way ; ‘‘ did you ever hear common people say, that if you 
look long enough in the looking-glass, you will see not yourself, but 
the evil one ?”’ 

“Old nurse Baker used to say that, mamma,”’ said Fanny. 

“My love,’”’ continued Mrs. Benson, ‘‘I have seen that boy’s 
face glare back at me from my own looking-glass! Please, don’t 
talk about him any more, Fanny, for it quite makes me nervous.” 

‘Well, mamma, dear,’’ said Fanny, ‘‘ how did you like Mr. 
Jeffries ?’’ 

| _“T always liked him, my dear,’’ replied Mrs. Benson. “ I> 
knew him when he was quite a little boy ; he used to go to school 
with my brother, the general. Why,I can recollect his running 
races with him !”’ 
“‘Mamma, dear,” said Fanny, ‘‘do you mean to say Mr. 
_  ‘Seffries could ever run with that figure 2?” 

“He had not got that figure as a boy, you little goose,”’ 

answered her mother. ‘‘ He was a little, slim fellow, as wiry and 





j active as a little terrier.”’ 
“Mamma, dear,”’ said Fanny, “ if be had ever known, when he 
5 J was a boy, that he was going to grow into that figure, do you think. 


he would have been very wicked if he had drowned himself ?’’ 
: “Oh, Fanny, don’t speak so wickedly.”’ 
2 “Well, mamma,” said Fanny, ‘‘ I don’t know.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
COURTING, 
. Mr. JeFrrRies managed to see a good deal of Mrs. Benson and 


her daughters during the next three weeks. He got his yal.t 
a down, and whenever the weather was favourable, induced the 
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ladies to accompany him for a short cruise of a few hours to Wey. 
mouth or Sidmouth, or some other short distance on the coast. He 
got up picnics to the great landslip near Barmouth, and woke the 
echoes with the resounding notes of his French horn. He dis. 
covered or rediscovered all the antiquities in the neighbourhood. 
He took the ladies to Ash farm, and told them, to their astonish. 
ment, although they had lived in the vicinity all their lives, that 
here John, the great Duke of Marlborough, first saw the light, 
But all the party wanted the enthusiasm that fired Mr. Jeffries—he 
proffered, indeed, a request to the farmer to be allowed to sleep a 
night in the room where the great hero was born, but the farmer 
shook his head. 

“Don't you do it, sir,’’ says he ; ‘‘ two of my boys were born 
here, and they both enlisted ; and my wife, that was just a lamb 
when I married her down in Dorsetshire, she became an altered 
character after sleeping here a year. She did take on surely, and 
became that masterful !’’ 

‘- But, my good man,” said Mr. Jeffries, ‘‘ how was that? You 
were in the same room.” 

‘* Well, yes,”’ said the farmer ; “ but there’s two sides to every. 
thing. I suppose I was on the wrong side of the room. AllI 
know is that I didn’t come out John, Duke of Marlborough !”’ 

In all thsse wanderings and excursions Mr. Jeffries managed 
with great acuteness to secure Fanny for his companion, and the 
young lady did not show any dislike to his society. . They would 
get into long conversations, and seem quite oblivious of the presence 
of their companions. 

Henry Travers was much more often in the society of Mrs. 
Benson than of her daughter. She had quite overcome her first 
feelings of dislike to him, and they had many qualities in common. 
They were both poetical and full of artistic tastes ; both had read 
a yood deal, although to not much purpose, and their literary 
favourites were the same. Mrs. Benson often said to Harry Travers 
that she could not understand what Mr. Jeffries and Fanny could 
find to talk about so long. 

‘* My daughter tells me,’’ said Mrs.» Benson, ‘ that it’s riddles ; 
but, dear me, he must have gone through a whole volume by this 
time. However, slie says he always asks her the same one, and 
that she passes all her time in trying to make it out.”’ 

The fact was that the conversation between Mr. Jeffries and 
Fanny Benson turned principally upon Harry Travers. Mr. Jeftries 
had by no means intended that this should be the case, but he was 
rather helpless in the matter. The first wish of a lover must be to 
entertain and amuse the object of his affections, and if she won't be 
amused after his fashion, it is of course necessary that he should 
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adopt hers. Mr. Jeffries had tried riddles, he had began with 
simple onés adapted to a young lady’s capacity—he has asked her 
what was the colour of the King of Morocco’s black horses, and 
had been treated with contumely, and Fanny had told him she was 
surprised to find he was not aware that the religion of the people of 
Morocco did not allow the 1:aonarch to employ any other than 
cream-coloured steeds. It is hard to be convinced of ignorance by 
a young girl, however pretty she may be, and for a little while 
even Mr. Jeffries was staggered ; but then Fanny was very pretty, 
indeed, aud he made up his mind to persevere. He tried the 
French horn, but Fanny made him climb up a cliff two hundred. 
feet high and a quarter of a mile off to hear how the music would 
sound at a distance, and while he was blowing his loudest, a black. 
faced hairy man, who looked more like a smuggler than an honest 
sailor, told him to ‘‘shut up,’’ or he would shove him over the 
cliff if he brought:the coastguard down that way with his bellow- 
ing. 

Altogether at first Mr. Jeffries met with difficulties ; but at last, 
accidentally, the conversation turned upon Henry Travers, and 
from that time an intimacy sprang up between Fanny and her 
elderly admirer. It was very natural. Henry Traverswas a child 
of mystery, and Fanny loved romance. How Mr. Jeffries wished 
that he had been a child of mystery, but as that could not now be 
rectified, he had to fall back upon Harry’s mysterious position ; ~ 
and the twospeculated for hours on the probabilities of the parentage 
of that interesting individual. 

Fanny thought his father must-have been some Indian prince, 
and as Mr. Jeffries had seen an Indian prince, he rather encouraged 
Fanny in the idea. ‘‘ It shows,’’ he said to himself, “ that Fanny can 
have no fancy for the lad himself. I remember Rajah, Suj Bahadur 
Caj, at Ceylon, as I was coming home from Australia, and of all 
the nasty, greasy, fat, rice-eating ruffians I ever saw, I must say 
he was about the worst! Upon my word, that girl is rather too 
hard upon Harry’s looks, he does look a little Indian like, but, by 
Jove, he don’t quite look like an Indian prince.’’ So-he smiled 
sweetly when Fanny again turned the conversation to the usual 
Eastern topics. Little did he dream the curious result that 
followed the fact that Fanny had never seen an Indian prince, she 
had read the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainment ;”’ and there Indian 

princes were all that was refined and delicate—their waists were 
worthy to be belted with cachmere shawls, quite of a different 
pattern from the gorgeous waistcoat that connected the manly 
chest of Mr. Jeffries with his lower extremities. Indeed, Indian 
princes’ might be considered in Miss Fanny’s eyes to be all soul 
and very little body indeed, and she certainly thought there was a 
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good deal of soul about young Mr. Travers. The young people 
did not often hold long conversations with each other. He was 
shy, and she was sarcastic, and each thought the other as proud as 
Lucifer. But every now and then they forgot all about their 
dignity and became quite natural for half an hour or so. It was 
in one of the natural moments that, Fanny leaning over the cliff 
spied out a little blue flower a few yards down the sloping pre. 
cipice. 

“ Please,”’ she said, to her two attendants—for Mr. Jeffries and 
Harry were both at her elbow—*“ do, dear Mr. Jeffries, get me that 
flower; it is just what I want to complete my bouquet of wild 
flowers.”’ 

Mr. Jeffries was only too anxious to distinguish himself. Lying 
down on the edge of the grass, he gradually wriggled his portly 
form until his head hung at least two inches above the yawning 
gulf. Cautiously he protruded ‘his left arm, with the umbrella 
held with the handle downwards, and made feeble efforts to hook 
up the flower. Harry looked at Fanny, and Fanny saw something 
in Harry's eyes, that made her look down on the ground. 

““Why,”’ whispered Harry, ‘is a stout gentleman lying on his 
face in a breeze of wind, unlike one of the Cherubim ?”’ 

**I don’t know,”’ said Fanny, but she looked as if she did. 

“Oh, dear !’’ said Mr. Jeffries ; ‘‘ there goes my umbrella, and, 
I can’t get back. Do, for mercy’s sake, Harry, pull at my 
leg.’ 

Harry instantly obeyed, and pulled hard at the left leg. 

‘“*Oh, don’t,’’ shrieked Mr. Jeffries; ‘‘ you are slewing me 
round.”’ 

Miss Fanny saw the difficulty, and seized him by the right 
extremity. One long pull and Mr. Jeffries was safe, but his face 
was scratched, and his personal appearance by no means improved. 
Fanny, however, consoled him by her thanks, 

“At least, you tried, Mr. Jetiries—some people will not even 
do that.”’ 

**Some people like to be asked before they try,” retorted Harry. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, most humbly,” said Miss Fanny; 
** would you kindly fetch me that little flower, Mr. Travers, i you 
are not afraid.”’ 

Harry flushed, and said in a low voice, ‘‘ J always tell the truth. 
I am afraid, but for all that, 1 will get that flower for you,’’ 

In another moment he crept down the face of the cliff, and dis- 
appeared from her view. She was rosy red when he turned from 
her, and deadly white when she saw what he had done. Mr. 
Jeffries had hardly noticed Henry’s disappearance, when he was 
astonished by a shout fur help trom his young Jriend. 
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“ Now then, sir, you lend me your hand,”’ shouted Harry. 
“Oh, hang it!’’ said Mr. Jeffries ; “can’t you get up by your- 
af 

a proceeded, however, with great caution to render the assist- 

ance required, and in another moment Harry was safe. He handed 

the flower to Fanny, who took it in silence. Her hand shook.so 
that she dropped it. Mr. Jeffries picked it up again, and gave it 
to her with a graceful bow and a smile, which was rather spoilt by 
the scratches on his face. | 

“J think I ought to give it to you, Mr. Jeffries,” said Fanny ; - 
you were the first to try and secure it—may I, Mr. Travers ?”’ 

“T gave it you with all my heart,” said Harry, with a little 
laugh ; “ pray do as you like with it.” 

Fanny tossed her head, and flung it over the precipice. ‘‘ How 
dared he laugh ?’’ said she to herself, and she never spoke to Harry 
the rest of the day. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
OLD COMRADES. 


WE left Arthur Bryden in the hotel at Havre, shaking hands 
with the astonished Mr. Withers—the latter gentleman was too 
puzzled and bewildered to do much more than stare at his guest 
during the intervals of dinner, and it was not until night was at 
hand, and a bottle of cognac had replaced the thin claret, that Mr. 
Withers felt equal to the occasion. Then when the children were 
in bed, aud the elders of the party were snugly seated at an open 
window looking over the sea, with a small table wheeled round so 
that the glasses, the lemon, the sugar and the cognac were comfort- 
ably within reach, Mr. Withers declared his sentiments with regard 
to this unexpected meeting. 

“TI am glad to see you, Mounseer,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I drink 
to your good health, and to drown all unpleasantness, to which 
there is no occasion to allude.’’ 

“Thanks, Mr. Withers !’’ returned his guest; ‘* but to-night 
let me be Arthur Bryden once more, and to-morrow I will drop the 
past again, and be ‘ Monsieur de Buridan,’ very much at your ser 
vice. But to-night let me be Arthur Brydon—I would not recall 
my old name now, only I know that you are convinced that I am 
not what the regiment once thought me.”’ 

‘It is that,” said Mr. Withers, ‘‘ which makes all the difference 
tome, Arthur. What you did afterwards or before I won’t judge 
or I won’t condemn, but I know from Looney’s dying confession 
that you were an honest man, and I saw you cruelly misused, and 
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I judged you wrongfully. I have left the service, now, and it is 
not my business to tell that I have met you, or recognised you as a 
deserter.”’ 

‘** What did Looney actually confess ?’”’ said Arthur. 

‘* He owned,”’ replied Withers, “to having himself hidden the 
bag of rupees which was found in your box.’’ 

“ Did he ever give a reason ?”’ asked Arthur Brydon. 

‘* He swore, you know, that the bag and the money were Captain 
Beaumont’s, and Major Hunsdon came forward to corroborate 
him,”’ 

‘** Did he ever say why he hated me.”’ 

“No,” replied Mr. Withers ; “he said he always disliked you, 
and he owed you a grudge, but that there were others in it deeper 
than himself.”’ 

‘‘ And he said no more ?’’ asked Arthur. 

‘‘No,”’ replied Mr. Withers, ‘‘ he refused to say more except 
in confession to a priest—he said he was black enough, but he'd 
not seli the pass or turn informer. When Miss Beaumont was 
missing after that day—you will excuse me for mentioning it,” 
said Mr. Withers; ‘‘ but when she was missing, some thought one 
thing in the regiment, and some another, but, Lord, forgive me, 
until Looney was on his death-bed, I’m afraid I put you down as 
a thief and worse.’’ 

‘* You know I am no thief, and I should like you to know how 
fir Lam otherwise guilty,” said Arthur. ‘‘ There was blame and 
wrong and misery enough, but there was no sin in the eyes of 
Heaven, if there were plenty according to man’s judginent.”’ 

“ Speak out, then, and clear yourself, if you can, Arthur,”’ said 
Mr. Withers. ‘‘I will be glad to know that you are what I used 
to think you, as good a man as there was in the regiment, and 
Mary won't be sorry either,”’ 

Arthur Brydon paused for a moment to collect his thoughts, 
and then commenced his story. 

‘“You remember when the regiment was at Dinapore, that a 
a detachment was sent to Monghyr—there were two companies, 
and Major Hunsdon was in command of the whole, and Captain 
Beaumont was the captain of ny company. At that time Miss 
Beaumont had but lately arrived from England, and kept her 
brother's house for him. 1t was not an usual thing in those days 
for unmarried ladies to come out to Indic, at least not to live with 
their brothers, but 1 believe her father and mother had died rather 
suddenly, and she had no near relations in England. Captain 
Beaumont was no man to look after a sister—he was a weak man, 
never steady at anything, and always led away by his companions. 
He was proud and haughty, but it was a poor kind of pride. He 
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was proud of being a Beaumont, but it did not keep him from 
associating with people who were below him in birth and education. 
He was fond of low company and low pursuits, and seemed to think 
that because he was a Beaumont he might do anything; so he 
drank hard, and gambled and got mixed up in one or two disreput- 
able affairs, and had to “ go out’? more than once to show he was 
not afraid of what he had done, although there was no doubt that he 
must have felt ashamed. His sister led a lonely kind of life. 
People’ said that Major Hunsdon paid her a good deal of attention 
at one time; but when I first saw anything of Miss Beaumont, I 
had no cause to think so. The captain and the major were alway; 
together, playing billiards and at cards, up to all hours of the night ; 
but they were all ‘men’s parties,’ and no ladies were present. At 
that time, at Monghyr, there resided a chaplain, who was an elderly 
man, with rather an eccentric wife—his name was Lawson. She 
was always doing something odd. At one time she would be all 
for sketching, and would wander about the place for hours in the 
sun, with a bearer holding a large umbrella over her, while she 
sketched some tree or another, and coloured it all wrong by the 
light of the cocoa-nut oil lamps when she was at home in the even- 
inc. How well I remember the poor old lady’s trees and pictures, 
which the Indian servants always arranged bottom upwards on the 
mantelpiece when they tidied the room before she was out of bed in 
the morning! Well, the last fancy that came into Mrs. Lawson's 
head was to learn German. Some way or another it came to the 
clergyman's knowledge that I was a German scholar, and he asked 
me if I would mind giving his wife some lessons. I got permission, 
* and.on my first visit to the chaplain’s bungalow, I found that Mrs. 
Lawson had formed a class, which consisted of the reverend gentle- 
man, herself, and Miss Beaumont. Miss Beaumont was then very 
beautiful, and seemed like her brother, proud and haughty; she 
said hardly a word, except to ask explanations, or something of the 
kind, but Mrs. Lawson made my task an agreeable one enough. 
She prided herself on being a strong-minded woman, quite above 
all the ordinary prejudices of society, and seemed determined to 
treat me as an equal instead of an inferior. Before her husband 
she was a little more reserved, but at other times her dissertations 
on caste were certainly not what one would have expected to 
hear from the lips cf an Anglo-Indian lady.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
IN INDIA. 


“WE had not been more than a couple of months at Monghyr,’’ 
_ continued Arthur Brydon, ‘‘ when I received a letter which seemed 
likely to alter my future life. Iam not going to tell you my own 
home story, or why I had ever enlisted. There had been a cloud 
over me, and home quarrels, and I did what hundreds of boys had 
done before me—I ran away from home and enlisted. Well, at 
last it seems they had traced me out, and the letter I received was 
from a lawyer, begging me to return, as I had become entitled to a 
large sum of money in my mother’s right, who was a Frenchwoman, 
and who had returped to Paris after my father’s death in England. 

The letter enclosed an authority for me to draw on a banker at 
Calcutta for £200, out of which I was to lodge the money to pur. 
chase my discharge, and pay my passage home with the balance. 
I cannot now tell how it was that I mentioned this to Mrs. Lawson. 
I could always keep a secret pretty closely, and was not at all 
given to talk about my own affairs ; but Mrs. Lawson had always 
treated me very kindly, and I was softened, I think, by hearing 
that old misconceptions had been removed, and, somehow or another, 
Mrs. Lawson put me in mind of my mother. She was very kind, 

and took a great interest in the matter, and only begged me to wait 
a week until her husband returned from some visit he had been 
obliged to pay somewhere in the district, before saying anything 
more about it. It seems he wanted to. send money down country, and 
as he had accidentally a large store of rupees by him, she thought 
it might suit us all if he advanced me the money and I gave him an 
order on Calcutta. I think it was about five days after this that, 
having just concluded a German lesson, Mrs. Lawson left the room 
for some reason or another, leaving me alone with Miss Beaumont. 
I made a how to her, and was just going out of the door when I 
was almost struck dumb with astonishment by feeling a light touch 
laid on my shoulder, and hearing Miss Beaumout ‘say, in a low 
whisper, ‘‘ Hush, I have something to say to you, Brydon. Come 
up to my bungalow at seven this evening; you can say you have 
come to return this book.’’ She placed a small German volume in 
my hand, and waived her hand for me to go. She was as pale as 
death, and her great beautiful black eyes seemed blazing with fire ; 
and then, for the first time I ever saw her do so, she coloured. She 
was scarlet from the roots of her hair to her throat. All that day 
I had enough to think about. I could not imagine a possible solu- 
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tion of Miss Beaumont’s conduct. She had always treated me with 
pride and hauteur. Of course, I had no reason to complain of this. 
I knew that in her eyes I was but a common soldier, and I don’t 
know that I should have liked her any better if she had behaved 
with more familiarity ; but lately there had been something more 
than indifference on her part—she lad shown a positive hatred of 
me. There was no allusion in the course of our reading -to any 
breaking down of social barriers, but what it drew from her expres- 
sious of scorn and of disdain. There was one poem, J recollect, 
where the low-born youth, after doing all sorts of impossibilities, 
such as jumping in a lion’s den to pick up the high-born lady’s 
shoe-string, wins at length the hand and heart of the high-born 
lady. Miss Beaumont could not conceal her contempt for the poem 
and its moral. ‘ But, my dear,’ said Mrs. Lawson, ‘ you see, if she 
loved him, what could she do, poor thing?’ ‘She could have died, 
I suppose,’ answered Miss Beaumont. ‘I suppose one may know 
if one is going mad, and surely if one knows in time death would 
be better than actual insanity.” I remember thinking at the time 
how beautiful Miss Beaumont looked while she said this, nor did it 
pain me in the least ; for, as it happened, my own claims to high 
birth, on my mother’s side, were at least equal to her own, little as 
she dreamed of it. I think I admired Miss Beaumont more than 
any woman I ever saw; but I said to myself that nothing would 
ever induce me to marry her, for I felt that she would never for- 
give me for having been a private soldier, even though I left the 
army and took my proper social position. At any rate, there was 
never anything in my manner that showed I even admired her, and 
I was certain that if she ever thought of me at all, it must be as of . 
a loutish lad, who would have seen more beauty in a farm girl than 
in the best-born lady.in the land. It was impossible for me to 
guess even what Miss Beaumont could have to say to me, and I was 
very glad when evening came to make my way to the bungalow, 
and get the puzzling matter cleared up. It was dark when I 
entered the compound, and I stumbled against a man who jumped 
over a neighbouring wall which bounded the compound of the bun- 
galow in which Major Hunsdon lived. We almost knocked each 
otherdown. He recognised me before I knew him. ‘D—n you!’ 
said he ; ‘ spying again?’ I only laughed. I did not wish to quarrel 
with him again, for it was Looney.”’ 

“What was there between you and that man?” said Mr. 
Withers. 

_“A woman and a fight,”” returned Arthur. ‘‘I interfered 
with Looney once, and he never forgave me. It happened that 
Miss Beaumont had picked up at Monghbyr a very pretty ayah, 
and Looney had set his eyes on her. I don’t know whether the 
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girl had given him any encouragement or not, but unluckily 
for Looney and myself, I came upon them one evening, a short 
distance from the cantonment. The girl was shrieking in a 
thicket when I came on the scene, her dress was torn, and her 
hair all loose about her face, and Looney had one arm round 
her waist, while he was forcing back with his other hand her 
right arm, in which a knife glittered. Well, it was impossible for 
me not to interfere. Looney turned on me, and we had a struggle 
for it; but I was a better man than Looney, and at last he gave in. 
We never spoke of it afterwards. I kept my counsel and he his, and 
whether he and the ayah ever made friends or fought again, I don’t 
know. I never saw her but twice again, and the first time was on 
this very evening, when I walked up to the bungalow and asked to. 
see Miss Beaumont. Site 
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THE FIRST OF THE TROUBADOURS. 


Ir we can believe that Provencal poetry ‘came full-grown into 
the world, like Athené from the cranium of Zeus, we must concede 
the fact that its first professor was a prince, and hold William the 
Ninth, Count of Poitiers, to have been the First of the Troubadours. 
But just as brave men lived before Agamemnon, and were even 
necessary for the development of Agamemnon to due heroic dimen. 
sions, so are we quite sure, though the historic record be lost, that 
troubadours composed and jongleurs sang before William of Poitiers. 
If not, then, William of Poitiers was a phenomenon, and it is a 
very healthy scepticism which makes us doubt exceptional men, 
unless the evidence for their existence be quite beyond dispute. In 
all probability the line of demarcation between the debased Latin 
poetry and that of Provence was a shadowy and ill-defined one, 
and the two languages and literatures merged as imperceptibly 
into one another as, by means of twilight and dawn, one day gives 
place to another. If it were not so, and William of Poitiers—as 
many writers oh the subject aver—represents the birth of Pro- 
vencal song, then the day broke suddenly, like the morning of the 
tropics, without a dawn. That William of Poitiers represents a 
rudimentary epoch of Provengal poetry, we can well believe ; but 
that it was born with him is simply incredible, 

Neither in quantity nor quality will the compositions of this, 
poet-prince bear comparison with those who succeeded him. His 
‘remains ’’ amount to scarcely more than five hundred lines ; and 
though they are so diversified in character as to be fairly represen- 
tative of the different kinds of Troubadour poetry, there is not, as 
can well be believed, that finish about them which we find in the 
works of succeeding bards. Historically their interest is great ; but 
ina literary sense they belong to a comparatively early epoch of 
Provengal poetry. 

William, the Ninth, Count of Poitiers and Duke of Aquitaine, 
was born in 1071; and succeeded to the titles in1086. His heritage 
extended over the whole of Gascony, the southern half of Aquitaine, 
Poitou, Lemousin, Berry, and Auvergne. His father had been a 
pious prince, one of the most devoted servants of Gregory VIL., in 
each of which particulars his son was about as unlike him as pos- 
sible. He was the reverse of pious; and Urban the Second, though 
he frequently wrote to him, failed to inspire him with the paternal 
zeal for the papacy. He was brave and active; for he lived in an 
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age when bravery and activity were first essentials for a prince who 
would push or keep to the front: but he was heterodox to an extent 
unusual in his times ; something more than gallant in his relations 
with the fair sex, and light-hearted to a degree which often degene. 
rated into buffoonery. William of Malmesbury, in his Chronicles 
of the Crusaders, says of him, ‘‘ He wallowed as completely in the 
sty of vice as though he had believed that all things were governed 
by chance, and not by Providence. However, he rendered his 
absurdities pleasant by a kind of satirical wit, exciting the loud 
laughter of his hearers.’’ He goes on to tell how he instituted at 
Mort a sort of burlesque nunnery, the various officials of which 
were ladies celebrated rather for their beauty than their virtue. A 
French manusc.ipt sums up his character in these words :—“ Ce 
fut un valeureux et courtois chevalier mais grand trompeur des 
dames. II courut sans cesse par le monde cherchant des dupes de 
sa coquetterie. Du reste il sut bien trowver et bien chanter,” 
these words referring to his several accomplishments as a poet and 
performer. 

And yet there was, as we shall see on reference to the few 
pieces which survive bim, that remarkable incongruity in his ideas 
which is one of the stramgest but least rare features of genius. 
Some of his love-poems breathe the very purest spirit of refined 
affection ; and the ‘“‘ Adieu’’ with which he heralded his departure 
for the Holy Land, if not of the highest class of Troubadour poetry, 
has yet in it none of the elements of the libertine or buffoon. It 
may be well to translate the former piece as literally as posssible, 
and in the original metre, so as to put the more estimable qualities 
of our poet in the forefront. ‘The ‘* Adieu’’ must almost of ne. 
cessity be inserted in its chronological sequence. We know not to 
what period of his poetical life the following fragment belongs 
any more than we can ever guess the name of her to whom it 


is addressed :— 


THE JOY OF LOVING.’ 
“Though many a blessing goes, my way, 
One shines all other joys above, 


It is the heaven-born gleam of love, 
Which ever for my own I pray. 





* The arrangement of the rhymes in this extract is curious. The follow- 

ing is the opening stanza in the original language :— 
“‘ Mout jauzens me prenc en amar 

Un joy don plus in vuelh aizir : 
E pus en joy vuelh revertir 
Ben deu, si puesc, al mielhs anar : 
Quar mielhs or n’am estiers cuiar 
Qu’ om puesca vezer in auzur.” 
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Judge ye who hear my words, and say 
How blissful, then, my lot must prove. 


Thus blest I never can despair, 
But still must feel an honest pride ; 
For with this sweet flower beautified 

My life a goodly fruit shall bear ; 

F’en as the sun makes all things fair 
When ray his beams out far and wide. 





Sure such a bliss no fantasy 
Could compass in its wildest dream 
Thought and desire could never deem 

So dear a possibility ; 

Aud nove could praise it worthily 
Though for long years his fancy gleam. 


All other joys and gauds grow cold 
With this supreme one face to face, 
Beside my lady’s peerless grace 

Nought else on earth its place can hold. 

E’en Time itself would not grow old 
Merged in the heaven of her embrace. 


Her smile would make the dying live 
Her anger bid the living die, 

The influence of her flashing eye 
Alternate charm or fear can give ; 
Beneath its spell the churl might strive 

Not all in vain towards courtesy. 


Let me but her affection claim, 

And ever faithful I’ll abide, 
, The precious secret proud to hide, 
Or tell it, free from thought of blame ; 
Ready, if so she will, to Fame 

Her charms to blazon far and wide. 


For nowheie on the world’s wide page 
So fair a history is writ ; 
No mortal tongue can compass it— 
And this my gladsome heritage ! 
I can defy the darts of age 
While basking in this joy I sit !” 


La Curne de Sainte Palaye gives at length one of the adven- 

tures of this royal rhymester, which stands in the relation of anti- 

. climax to the above extract, and is, perhaps, best left in its native 

- French. It is the subject of one of Count William’s comic effu- 
sions, and there is little doubt that he himself is the hero ;— 


“En allant du Limousin dans )’Auvergne Guillaume recontre deux dames 
qui suivoient la méme route, Agnes et Ermalette femmes de Garviu et de 
Bermand. Ces dames le saluent au nom de 8. Léonard. II les accoste ; et 
contrefaisant le muet, il leur adresse de sons bizarres, mal articulés, pour leur 
faire accroire qu'il l’est effectivement. ‘Oh! pour le coup,” dit l'une, “ voici 
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un homme 4 qui l'on pourroit se fier. L’ovcasion ne s’offre pas tous les jours; 
que n’en profitons nous? J] faudroit l’emmener au logis.” L’autre approuye 
et consent. Guillaume accepte la proposition par un signe. On arrive ay 
gite. Bon feu; bon souper. On fait manger le muet, et il boit 4 l’avenant, 
On lui méne ensuite a sa chamber ; on lui fait mettre au lit. Les deux dames 
avoient encore quelque inquietude. “ Si'l n’etoit pas aussi muet qu’il la semble, 
ou en serions, nous? Comment s’assurer de la verité? Elles se regardvient 
en révant. Entin elles imaginent comme par inspiration de prendre leur chat, 
de le glisser dans le lit de ce pauvre homme de |’ y tourmenter de le rendre 
furieux. Le chat joue des griffes avec rage. Le muet déchiré de la téte aux 
pieds soutient cette épreuve en héros, et jette seulement quelque cris confus, 
propres 4 dissiper tout soupgon. Cependant on n’ a pas encore I’ esprit tran- 
quille. La cruelle epreuve est réiterGe ; le muet la subit de nouveau avec la 
méme constance. Alors Jes dames concluent qu’ elles peuvent se fier a lui. 

Le potte termine ce conte par un envoi d son jongleur qu'il charge de pre- 
senter la piéce aux deux dames, en [es priant de sa part d’exterminer leur maudit 
ehat.” 


Despite his warlike propensities, William did not sally forth at 
the first call of the Crusaders. Possibly the religious element in 
those expeditions more than counterbalanced their attractions. Or 
it may be that the secret of his staying at home at first was a wish 
to gain possession of Toulouse in the absence of Count Raymond. 
He succeeded in his attempt, though only for a time; and 
eventually took up the cross, like the rest of the soldiers of the 
period. It was on the eveof his departure in 1101 that he breathed 


his plaintive ‘* Adieu,” in which occur such sentiments as the 
following :— 


“ Since I must find in poesy relief, 
Sing I of that which wakes my deepest grief. 


I go, to leave my sunny native land 

Leave my sweet infant in a stranger’s hand. 
I leave my happy home, my joyous life 
And bear my chivalry to scenes of strife. 


Leave all behind. A sterner life begins 
I go, where sinners hope to cleanse their sins. 


Mercy I crave from those I leave behind : 
If I have wronged them, spare they thoughts uakind. 


Mercy of Heaven and pardon J beseech 
Ju mine, and in the Church's solemn speech. 


I have been joyous, more than tongue can tell ; 
Now to all joy I breathe a long farewell. 


Far, far away, delights of life are fled— 
Friends, tend me kindly when ye see me dead. 


Adieu—attractions neither small nor few 
Now past. To all a long and last adieu !” 


Having visited the Holy Sepulchre, and so made some amends 


_—-) 
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for his past errors, William returned in 1102, and composed a 
on*his adventures in Palestine, which has perished. That he 
had not altogether reformed, however, the following story proves. 
In the spring of 1114 he was excommunicated by the Bishup of 
Poitiers for some irregularity, about the nature of which historians 
are not agreed. The bishop having reproached him for the scandal 
the formula of excommunication, when William interrupted 
him, threatening to kill him if he proceeded with it. The bishop 
pretended to hesitate; but availed himself of the respite to finish 
the formula of excommunication, ‘* Now strike,’’ said the bold 
ate to the count ; “I have done.’’ William put up his sword 
and calmly said, ‘* No; I don’t like you well enough to send your 
soul to Paradise.’’ After a campaign against the Arabs in Spain, 
William died on the 10th of February, 1127. Most of his composi. 
tions range from the year 1090 to 1110. 

Even in the initiatory stage of Provengal poetry as it existed in 
his time, we already see indications of two distinct classes of com. 
position; one the vulgar, in the sense of popular, poetry sprung 
directly from the debased Latin, and Christianised by a monastic 
tone being breathed into its original paganism; the other the 
refined, often over-refined poesy of the chateaux and baronial halls, 


which presently, to a very large extent, absorbed the Troubadour 
literature. 
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SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 


DESDEMONA. 
“ Douze to death with slanderous tongues.”—-Shakespeare. 


THEY teach this moral, histories like thine, 
Thou chaste young wife, whose very chastity 
Provoked the libertine to look on thee, 
That somewhere past the shadowy frontier-line 
Where earthly death and higher life combine 
There likewise shall obtain a higher law 
Than that which here is marr’d by many a flaw : 
Where olive branches heaven’s keen sword entwine 
Good lives like thine shall live in light of day, 
And in the searching gleam of purer spheres 
All earthly wrongs, all the mistakes of years 
Be in one solemn moment purged away. 
’Tis this assurance lends its brightest ray 
To blighted life ! makes woman’s weakness strong ; 
The certainty it cannot be for long : 
And that Heaven’s equity earth's slanders will gainsay ! 


MAURICE DAVIES. 
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WHICH OF THEM ? 
PART IL. 


I caME downstairs next morning a man, with ‘* determination ”’ 
written on his countenance. If I had meant murder, it would 
have been ‘‘ wilful murder.” But I did not mean murder—any- 
thing but it—I meant to save my own life, morally speaking, at 
all events. I despatched my breakfast hastily, nay standing, and 
equipped for a journey, much after the manner of the Israelites 
when they took their last meal in Egypt—and truly I was bound 
for a land of promise, a land flowing with milk and honey. That 
means the paradise of manufactories—a place where there was 
money ad libitum, and I was going to try and get some. 

That night found me atthe end of a Jong journey. I was 
standing on the railway platform of a busy town—a town where 
every one was very rich or very poor. It was a dark, damp even- 
ing, very unlike the previous one, of which only the memory was 
left to me. Such a sweet memory—a memory of moonlight and 
lilies ; yet it was that very memory that had driven me here this 
chilly night, so far from my beautiful flower. 

‘By your leave, sir!” said a gruff voice, and an unfeeling’ 
porter, who never can have had a Lilly of his own, brushed past 
me with his ungainly truck, and giving my few traps a kick, de- 
manded, ‘‘ Where for, sir?’’ It suddenly struck me the station 
was an unromantic one, a place where it was desecration to think “ 
of Lilly, so I told him where my things were for, and soon was 
inacab rattling through the lamp-lit (not moon-lit) streets that 
led. to my destination. 

My destination was a large handsome house in a flourishing 
quarter of the city, and the owner was a wealthy cotton manufac. 
turer; moreover, he was my uncle, and a bachelor. Now, my uncle 
was an eccentric man, and the more eccentric you were toward 
him the better you got on with him; therefore I had thought fit 
not to inform him beforehand of my arrival, but rather to come 
upon him unexpectedly. I had not seen him for five years, and 
then I had rejected an offer of his to become a clerk in his office. I 
had just come in to that £500 a-year you see. Still I had reason 
= pag that the wealthy Joseph Marshall was not ill-affected to- 
Ward me. 


“Hullo, Green !” Iexclaimed, to the portly butler as he opened 
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the door, *‘ who would have thought of seeing me at this time of 
night ?”” 

** Not I, sir,” replied the man who had known me from boy. 
hood, “ and surprises ain’t always pleasant.’’ 

“Green, my friend, manners !”’ 

‘“*Please sir—meant just t’other way; how the master will 
stare !”” 

“Let him!" I ejaculated, with a calmness that took Green’s 
breath away. 

“You always was a queer ‘un, sir,’’ he continued, when he 
regained his wind. 

‘* And I am a queerer one. now,”’ I answered, for certainly if 
there is a thing calculated to make one queer, odd, or altogether 
eccentric, it is being in that predicament called ‘‘ love.”’ 

** Aud how is the old gentleman ?’’ I asked, as Green helped me 
off with my coat. 

“The old gentleman is very well indeed,” said a voice—not 
Green’s—I beheld Joseph Marshall, my uncle, my wealthy bachelor 
uncle. “a 

He was just as I remembered him, a tall, well-made man; his 
age might be close on sixty now. A man whose brow spoke in. 
tegrity, and whose mouth firmness, almost sternness in repose 
his face was essentially British ; massive, yet not heavy ; intelligent, 
yet not brilliant ; a man I would trust but fear, and’ who made me 
quake a little when he said he ‘* was very well.”’ 

‘** And who may you be ?” he continued. 

‘* Your nephew, sir,”’ I replied, respectfully. 

‘* Ahem !—Harry Hill—shake hands ?—no, no,”’ seeing I was 
ginning an explanation; “ you have come and that’s enough—I'll 
hear why presently.”’ 

Green conveyed me away to my room saying dinner was just 
ready ; and a few minutes later I was seated at the foot of a well- 
appointed dinner-table ; no display about it, yet you instinctively 
knew your host was wealthy. I had carefully timed arriving at 
his dinner-hour, as I knew he hated interruption at that meal, and 
also that that institution would be needed to break the ice between 
us. If I had come a few hours too soon, we should just have had 
time to conveniently and hopelessly freeze up. 

During dinner we discussed every-day topics in a friendly style, 
aud by no remark did my uncle display surprise at seeing me. But 
I bided my time—1I knew Joseph Marshall was no fool ; his maxim, 
“There is a time for everything,” forbade our discussing business 
during the period devoted to satisfying hunger. So patiently and 
tranquilly 1 waited till Green left us to the enjoyment of some 
specially choice w:ne—ordered it up in my honour—I took that 
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as a good omen, and ate my dinner with a happily-balanced 
mind, We drew our chairs into a lazily convenient position, and 
our very attitude was a sign that we were at peace with each 
other. Not that my uncle was an easy-going man—no; he was 
rectitude itself. I knew he had settled on his line of action, and 
gave him time to bring it into play. 

“ Harry,” he said suddenly, in a way that gave me a jerk des. 
pite my blissful tranquillity ; ‘‘ you have come here to get some. 
thing out of me—what is it ?”’ 

Now I liked that ; there was no shilly-shallying—it was plain 
sailing. I don't think I felt nervous when I answered as frankly, 

‘« Yes, uncle, I have come to get something out of you—I want 
a berth of some sort. I am tired of a lazy life.”’ 

“Ahem !—in debt—spent your little all.’’ 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Then you want to get married,” said the shrewd old fellow 
with complacent calmness. 

I rose from my idle posture and answered— 

“ Yes, uncle, I do want to get married; but I can’t ask the 
young lady while I am in my present position.”’ 

‘*No, you can’t,’’ he said, dryly; ‘‘ at least you would be a fool 
if you did, and she would be a greater fool if she took you.” 

I was somewhat upset by this tremendous candour. I felt I 
looked rather silly, standing in a semi-heroie attitude over my wine, 
sank into my chair, and tried to look as if I had never moved ; but I. 
didn’t hit off the cld position exactly, and wasn’t comfortable. 

My uncle here, just as if we had never referred to anything else, 
returned to a previous subject of conversation quite remote from my 
ideas, and I simulated immense interest, and endeavoured to, 
answer as though I had really had that topic in my mind all along. 

When I went off to my downy couch that night I was not in a 
happy frame of mind—in fact, I was unhappy. I did not know 
what my uncle meant exactly, did not know how long I ought to 
stay. I had vague fears that the beautiful Lilly might refuse me, 
notwithstanding my reformation; was certain I was a fool to have 
"i into such a hobble at all, and finally went to sleep and dreamt 
of her, 

‘‘ Next morning Joseph Marshall said, ‘‘ You had better stay a 
week here,”’ he did not say it as if he wanted me in the least—I, in 
anice nephew-like style, thanked him for the invitation—it was 
the straw to the drowning man, and I clutched it. 

He after breakfast took me over his works, and then left me to 
my own devices. I made friends with the officials, and spent my 
Whole week in thoroughly studying the business. My uncle took 
uo special novice of ne, Lut I fancy must have discussed me with 
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his foreman ; for I was instructed as to the accounts, and literally 
went in, heart and soul, for cotton manufacture. 

The morning came for me to go ; not a word about it had been 
spoken. Suddenly, after breakfast, Joseph Marshall took me into 
his private study. I knew something must be coming, but what? 
My uncle began— 

*“* Harry, do you think you have been quite fair in coming to 
me like this ?”’ 

** Like what ?’’ I stammered. 

“ Like a beggar, sir.” 

“A beggar !”” 

“Yes,” he continued, “a beggar. You want to marry, you 
must have money, and you have come to me for it.’’ 

**I would work for it, sir.”’ 

“Five years ago, nephew, I offered you work with remunera. 
tion, and you declined it.’’ 

“TI know that,” I replied, desperately. ‘I fancied I had 
enough to live upon, and thought I had no need for work.” 

“* And have you gained a head for work by five years idleness,” 

“ T have gained a wish to work.”’ 

** Abem!’’ he said, “I never knew that idleness was the 
mother of industry.”’ 

“Tt isn’t, sir,” I blurted out, school-boy fashion—I felt like a 
great awkward schoolbuy ; “ but living for some one else brings 
about a longing to work for some one else. It would be a privilege 

to work for her.”’ 

** Her!” he said, then pausing—all the strong man in him 
struggling to control an intensity of feeling—he added, in a low 
and strangely soft voice, a voice of far-away times—‘‘ J once had a 
* her’ to work for, but she died before I had gained enough. StillI 
went on working, and for her sake gave what I earned to the poor 
she loved.’’ Returning to himself with a wrench, he said, in his 
usual masterful way, ‘‘ I always desired you should devote vourself 
to the business and become my young partner. Now, you know 
what it is to be absorbed in the well-being of another, you will do 
well, and I feel I can rely on you—so——”’ Here Joseph Marshall, 
in a few brief words, offered to make me a junior partner—the firm 
was to be “ Marshall and Hill.’ I was dumbfounded; I knew! 
was his only relative, and that he had always taken a sort of inte- 
restin me from boyhood ; but I merited no such proof of his faith in 
me. I felt now that every tie, every feeling of honour exacted that 
I should forget my own seltish aims, and exert every taleut given 
me. Lilly’s words in the garden came into my mind, and I fairly 

wrung my uncle’s hand, and tried to thank him, but failed. 
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* God bless you, my boy,”’ he said, ‘‘ and may the young lady 
be as willing to go into partnership with you as I am!’ 

_ “Cab’s waitin’, sir,”’ said the officious Green, knocking at the 
door ; and without another word | was off. Very soon I was speed- 
ing along the lines that led to the town where dwelt my lady-love. 
All that day I travelled with a thousand strange thoughts in my 
head, and not the least strange was, that I was a man with a pro- 
fession. 

“* Harry Hill, manufacturer,” I said to myself, ‘* you have 
taken upon you an honourable means of working for yourself and 


_ wife. See you do your best, and let your hearty exertions make 


you worthy of her—no, that can never be,’’ I sighed, and forthwith 
went off into a meditation upon the countless graces and virtues of 
my better-half to be. 

I reached my quarters late on a soft sweet night that reminded 
me of the night of the dinner-party. Thinking of that, I told my- 
self I must. have some plan of attack if I wished to conquer ; no 


. general goes into the field without having considered the operation 


he proposes, without having laid a scheme for winning the fortress 
—and no fortress demands such skilful mode of storming as a noble- 
minded maiden’s heart. This was what I proposed—First, I must 
have some definite sign from the fortress that it would surrender on 
honourable conditions ; ; then, without binding by any promise, I 
would go to the commander-in-chief of the garrison, and request 
permission to enter into treaty with the citadel. 

The Fates favoured me—an invitation to a ball the succeeding 
night lay on my table, which had not been forwarded during my 
absence ; in fact, I had left no address. I wrote a hasty acceptance 
to the hostess, explaining why the answer was a tardy one ;- and 
then I slept a peaceful sleep, and dreamed a happy dream. I knew 
my love would be at the ball, and she was. More lovely than ever, 
and in vapourous pink and white, truly a blush rose. But, oh! 
how similar the sisters were! Which was Lilly ? 

I was talking to both, and asking each for dances, when one of 
them exclaimed— 

“Put down my dance, Lilly Seymour; you know, you will be 
giving that waltz to Laura if I don’t take care; for you don’t look 
at all intelligent to-night. I am Lilly—do learn which is which.” 

I glanced at her animated face, and we were soon dancing to- 
gether. I led on the conversation imperceptibly to that memorable 
dinner-party. 

*€ And do you remember it !”” I said, delighted to find it dwelt 
in her mind as in mine. 


“Of course I do !’’ she answered, quickly, with an odd smile ; 
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** and didn’t you like that walk in the garden ?’’ This with a yet 

*“*So much so that I want another,’’ I said, for we were on a 
verandah, leading by steps to a shrubbery and lawn, and the night 
was fine and warm. 

“Just one turn, then,”’ she acquiesced, laughing. 

** Do you remember our conversation, our last walk in a garden?” 
I asked. 

“Can't safely say I do,’’ she replied. 

I felt as if a cold steel had gone through my heart. 

‘* Anything about compliments ?”’ she said. 

‘“‘ No, a compliment has an insincere sound about it, and all | 
said I meant most truly.,’ 

She gave a little gesture of delight, and exclaimed— 

“‘ Well, that is charming ! for you said some pretty things that 
night.’’ m9 

‘* And you remember them!’’ I said, softly. 

“Yes, indeed, for one was remarkably neat ; in fact, it was so 
good you seem afraid of perilling your reputation by uttering any 
more.”’ 

“‘ Are my words of any weight with you, then ?”’ 

“Oh, tremendous—so unutterably heavy, it takes me ages to 
recover the oppression.’ 

She was chaffing me, yet there was a curious mixture of serious. 
ness and fun about her that puzzled me. On returning through 
the shrubbery I stooped to disentangle her dress from a twig that 
had caught in it ; she stooped, too, and a flower fell out of her hair. 

** May I keep it?’’ I asked as humbly as any very smitten - 
fellow could. 

‘*'Yes,’’ she said, so gently, that I all but had it out on the 
spot. 
Later on another dance marked “ Lilly Seymour’ on my pro- 
gramme, made me seek this one object of my thoughts. She was 
sitting by her sister, and on my appearance readily joined me, but 
with just a trifle of a blush. I never hesitated between them this 
time, for she herself had saved me the trouble by rising before I 
had time to wonder between them. 

We were waltzing, when she said, ‘‘ I want to congratulate 
you !”” 

‘* How have you heard ?”’ I asked, knowing she must be referring 
to my having become a man of business. 

**Oh, everything is known here—and I am so glad about it!” 
We rested a few minutes in the conservatory. 

* And why are you glad ?”’ I said. 

* Because I am sure you will be happier with an employment.” 
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‘‘ And do you know who made me seek one,’’ I asked, and 
then continued, “‘ you did—your words in the garden were what I 
wanted, and I never rested till 1 had found a means of exerting 
my dormant energies.”’ 

She was sitting on an easy chair; I was on a low seat at her 
feet. She blushed as if my words had confirmed her own previous 
unacknowledged thoughts. We were silent, for somehow a terrible 
consciousness had seized us. How infinitely sweeter was she now 
in her gentleness and blushing silence, than the merry self-possessed 
Lilly of the last dance! She held out her hand. 

“If my words have been of any use,”’ she said, softly, ‘‘ I am 
glad promise to go on working.’ 

I gave her hand a nervous wring in token that I promised. I 
looked into her eyes, and they, in their very shrinking, told me 
_what I Jonged to know. a 

I dared not speak; again I sought her eyes—they met mine 
very gently, very truly. 

“Ts it so 2’? was all I whispered. 

Then I bent and kissed her hand, though I scarcely dared. 
Sh> rose, and I drew her arm within mine, and led her back to the 
ballroom. I know J felt greater honour for her than if she had 
said a thousand words, and when I drew her hand on to my:arm, I 
knew it was for ever. They left early, and I did not speak to her 
again that night. 

Next morning I adventured myselfin the house of that amiable 
parent, Mr. Seymour. I requested an interview with him. Where- 
fore this change—he was bland and smiling, and congratulated me 
on my fortunate position. He beamed on me as he had beamed on 
the wealthy young man at the dinner-party ; he rubbed his hands 
as though he guessed my errand ; and finally, when I had said my 
say, gave me a paternal pat on the back, vowed he had always 
liked me (old beggar !), and said I had his best wishes; and though 
he would never force his daughter’s inclinations, yet he felt, so well- 
trained as she had been, she would see the advantages of my pro- 
posal, and yield accordingly. I acted the dutiful son-in-law, and 
id stipulated no one but myself should break the subject to my 
ove. 

He brought the mater to bless me; she honoured me with a 
motherly embrace, and felt I ‘* was born to make her child happy.” 
This was very satisfactory, and I departed on the understanding 
that I was to have the run of the house, and should offer formally 
to the young lady herself when and how I thought proper. 

It struck me as curious in my after-cogitations that I had 
never referred to my love by name, simply called her ‘‘ your 


— “Tt doesn’t matter,’’ I thought ; “ they know I mein 
l ag 
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There was croquet going on at their place that afternoon, so J 
naturally «ppeared on the scene of action. I felt quite curate-like 
in my tendencies, so anxiously did I play, as only a curate could; 
but a man in love, when the lady is his partner, can even equal ap 
interesting young parson in the excitement he will display over the 
game. 
Here, kind reader, I must interrupt the course of true love that 
had been running so smoothly by some painful passages which 
well-nigh cost me my reason. Remember I was accepted as his 
future son-in-law by the father, and had already had some faint. 
encouragement from the daughter, and was playing croquet on their 
lawn. Should not that have made a man happy? Ah, pity me, 
I said my love played on my side—of course‘she did, for one of the 
fair sisters was she, but they both befriended me against three 
commonplace croquet, habitwés—and I did not know which was 
which! I had utterly lost Lilly in Laura and Laura in Lilly; you 
see they were together, and I never knew them, though I was con. 
fident I did apart. “Surely,” I fancied, ‘* Lilly will betray some 
consciousness of last night.’’ But they both betrayed conscious. 
ness, one by a sparkling eve as if brimming over with mischief, 
just as I remembered my Lilly; the other with a little more pe. 
siveness about the mouth, exactly as I recalled her when she said I 
might keep her flower, and also when we were in the conservatory. 
I dare not ask, for Lilly would be so merciless if I showed I had 
not better fixed her in my mind, and I was in mortal fear of being 
too fervent to the wrong one, or remiss in my warmth to the right 
one. I was in an agony ; and, again, sometimes both looked grave, 
or both smiling. My brain reeled with apprehension ; just through 
this fatal similarity I might lose my cause for ever. 

“Mr. Hill,”’ said one, softly, while the twinkle in her eye died 
in the sweetest glance, ‘* did you enjoy the ball last night ?”’ 

Thinking that grave, soft voice must come of the memory of the 
conservatory, and this must be Lilly, | answered— 

** Yes, indeed—only it would have been more perfect if you had 
given me more dances.” 

“Do you know, I advise you to give up pretty speeches,’’ she 
said, with the old inexplicable smile, ‘‘ for——’’ 

Here the other Miss Seymour broke in. 

“No, don’t do that; tor she likes compliments,”’ referring to 
her sister. 

‘* He doesn’t make real compliments,” she said, pouting : “he 
means all he says.”’ 

** But I like sincere people,’’ continued the s»ond one. 

**So do J,” said the first, ‘only they expect ihe same rigid 
exactitude from you as they possess themselves.’’ 
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‘Then you don’t ¢-ppreciate truth ?’’ I asked her. 

‘You don't uuderstand me a bit,’’ she said. ‘‘ I mean when I 
talk moonshine ia the moonlight, I want it to be given only its 
proper value.”’ 

Here was a cruel hint—was that flower-bestowing mere flirta- 
tion, that look in the conservatory not genuine. I trembled—then 
I consoled myself with the thought she must be Laura, and turned 
to the more pensive one, saying— 

“ Are these your sentiments, also ?”’ 

_ “ Life is too real to waste on moonshine,’’ was all she said. 

] returned to the game with an animation ill-feigned, my curate. 

like tendencies gone, and I knocked the balls about till my partners 
said—“ We are losing, and all through you !”’ 
_ [brightened up, hit the haditués viciously, helped my friends 
tenderly, and we won the game vatiantly. I was rewarded 
by an impulsive, ‘‘ I like you so much better now,”’ from one of 
them. ‘* Much you must care for me if the odds of a game affect 
your liking,’’ I thought moodily ; the other thanked me for my exer- 
tions in a very conventional pretty speech, and I stood at the 
winning-peg, on that croquet-lawn, a miserable man. 

That night I could not sleep. Suddenly a wild inspiration 
seized me; I started up under its influence, and in a tumult of 
thanksgiving for the flash of genius that had driven away a cloud of 
gare, wrote the following note :— 


“Dear OLD FELLOW, 


. . . . . . 
“Tam in no end of a fix ! Come, and, by your ready wit, extricate there- 
from— 


“Your unfortunate chum, 
“ Warry Hit.” 


I directed the note to ‘‘ Charlie Wright, Esquire,’ and two 
days afterwards a cab set down at my door mine own familiar 
friend, my chum, par excellence, the gifted Charlie Wright. Shall 
I teil you what he was like, this trusty friend of mine—this friend 
who had been my friend at school and ever after, and whom I now 
besought to assist me out of the slough of despond. 

He was a great, big, handsome fellow, fair, with the fairness of 
a Saxon chieftain, and powerful withal. A man women would 
glory in seeing at their feet ; aman men would like to call a friend. 
In his blue eyes there was a fund of humour, and his well-formed 
mouth bespoke a tender heart ; albeit, it would never be known but 
to the woman who might some day own it. 

When I grasped Charlie Wright’s hand, and heard his clear, 


jovial voice, | felt the Lilly would be mine, and ’twas he should 
make her mine. 
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“ What is it, friend of my soul?” he said. ‘‘ Wherefore your 
hasty missive? Art in debt, my chum?’ 

“Why, the dickens!” I replied, angrily; “must a fellow 
always be in debt if there’s anything the row ¢”’ 

“ Harry, you are in love,”’ he said so solemnly, that if there 
was any doubt of it before I was certain of it now. I could only 
own the soft impeachment with a growl. “Oh! Harry, Harry!” 
and he shook his curly head as if the case was beyond him, while I 
led the way to my den. ‘ Come, then, and tell us all about it,” 
he continued, soothingly, seeing | was waxing wroth. 

‘ It’s all very well,’’ I muttered; ‘‘ but I should like to know 
what you would do if there were two of them !’’ 

‘*'That ain’t moral, anyhow,” he replied, calmly knocking the 
charred end off his cigar. 

‘* Hang vour morals !’’ I exclaimed. “I tell you they are both 
alike, and I don’t know which it is.”’ 

‘* You haven’t proposed.”’ 

I nodded moodily. 

** As good as done it.”’ 

‘“* Pater approves ?”’ 

—— 

Here Charlie’s gravity relaxed into the broadest grin, and the 
grin into screams of Jaughter. 

“ What an awful lark !’’ 

I tell you I was angry—that was a nice feeling way to treat a 
fellow, wasn’t it. 

When he was a shade recovered, he said — 

“T think I can mend matters—let’s discuss it gravely. Tell 
me, Harry—do girls like me ?”’ 

‘* Don’t see what that’s got to do with it,’’ I said, savagely. 

‘*That’s the pith of the whole thing, my dear fellow,” be re- 
plied. ‘‘See—you introduce me to the duplicates. I'll be awfully 

killing. I’m sure to draw off the one you’re not engaged to.”’ 
‘*Oh, how I loved Charlie Wright ! how I patted him on the 
back ! how I called him ‘‘ A regular old brick !’’ Suddenly | per- 
ceived a shade of sadness on his brow. 

“Is she very beautiful ?’’ he suid. 

“ Fearfully !”’ 

“* Charming also ¢”’ 

** Unutterably !”’ 

He put his hand on his heart, and sighed mournfully. 

** Harry, you wouldn’t harm an old friend—do you think there's 
any fear ?’’ 

** Of what ?”’ 


‘* My chum, see what I risk for your sake,—my heart! I've 
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never really lost it yet. Harry and I don’t want to either. Is 
there any fear ?”’ 

“She’s very lovely,’’ I said, hesitatingly. 

“Oh, by Jove, I must see her !’’ he exclaimed. Alas, the in- 
consistency of man. 

And so it came about that the next day Charlie and I pre. 
sented ourselves at the portal of the amiable parents Seymour ; 
were blandly admitted by the now kindly-disposed butler, who had 
recently oiled the hinges of the doors so that all was smooth-sailing 
before us, and were welcomed by the smiling mother. The young 
_ Jadies carried us off willing captives to .the croquet lawn, I intro. 
duced Charlie to them as my friend; he bowed and his blue eyes 
rested admiringly on them ; too admirivgly I thought, for his pcace 
of mind. 

‘* How about sides !’’ he exclaimed, with a significant glance at 
me, preparatory to our commencing a game. 

‘“‘T don’t mind risking it with Mr. * Wright,  said—I fancied it 
was Laura. | 

“ How risking it ?’’ demanded Charlie. 

“Oh, you see, I don’t know your play,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ it may 
be very bad.”’ : 

At all events sbe did risk it, and Charlie risked something else 
—my experienced eyes detected signs of not only a losing. game on 
our opponent’s side, but a heart was being lost too. My mind 
grew |happier as the afternoon passed away; my beautiful Lilly 
was playing with me, our ruse was succeeding; her sister and 
Charlie were quite monopolising each other. 

My lady-love was gentle and silent this afternoon, and once my 
eyes met hers—ah, I knew it was her—the scales fell from my 
sight ; I recognised my Lilly of the conservatory, she stood revealed 
before me ; I bowed my head as before my queen—I gazed again ; 
the others had eiiiad-cole were alone. And won’t you leave us 
alone, too, good reader. 

‘Oh, Lilly, darling !’’ I whispered, when I had told her all, and 
she, by her blushing silence had answ ered, she broke into a merry 
laugh, and irrepressibly smiling, said, ‘‘ Why, I am Laura!” 

“Good heavens !”’ I exclaimed ; ‘*T knew I should put my foot 
in it,” 

‘No you haven't,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ you walked i in the garden 
with me, and made love to me in the conservatory.” 

. But, Lilly?’ I went on amazed. 

‘She was mischievous, flirted, and then handed you over to me.’ 

“‘But,’’ I continued, still bewildered, “you surely took ral 
my hands a handkerchief marked with a lilly, and accepted one of 
your sister’s dances 2” 
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‘‘She made me,”’ my love replied; ‘‘oh, you look so dis. 
appointed—shall I go and send Lilly instead ?”’ 

“* My darling, no!” I said, hastily catching her in my arms; 
‘* you were the one I loved, only I was so mystified by your seem. 
ing humours of gaiety and tenderness—how am I to know you 
still ?”’ 

She calmly took a small but very favourite ring off my hand, 
one I particularly liked, and placed it on her own finger—but why 
tell you more of this; suffice it we looked horribly guilty when 
Lilly anc Charlie returned. Lilly was beaming with fun. 

‘*Mr. Hill, do you know which is which now?’’ she asked, 
demurely. 

“ Miss Lilly,’ I said ; ‘‘ you have nearly cost me 

‘A wife, sir!’’ dropping a comic curtsey. ‘Oh, wouldn’t it 
have been dreadful if you had proposed to me instead of Laura! 
Goodness ! I shouldy’t ‘have known what to have done with you!” 

Here I brought out of my pocket a withered flower, the one she 
had given me at the ball. 

** Shall I return this,’’ I said ; ‘‘ I kept it and obtained it——’ 

‘*Under false pretences,’’ she interrupted. “I can’t think 
what possessed me to let you have it—I suppose you asked so 
prettily. Remorse made me make that remark about moonshine 
and moonlight. No keep it,’’ seeing me restoring it; ‘‘ keep it 
from your true sister, Harry—and God bless you!’ she added, 
softly, seeing we were apart from the others; “‘ you have made my 
darling sister so happy—and do you forgive my nonsense ?”’ 

“With a brother’s forgiveness,’’ I said, and stooped and kissed 
her forehead. 

She looked quite thoughtful and earnest, and dropped behind 
with Charlie, while Laura and I—but how weary you must be of 
uy love and me. 

‘* Harry !’’ said Charlie that night, when we were smoking our 
last cigar. 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘* Say, thank you.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ I replied, mechanically. 

**Well, you know I got you out of a blessed pickle,” he went 
on; but I didn’t hear hin—I was thinking of her. 

"4 ‘ Harry! vee 

** Yes.”” 

** She’s very lovely.”’ 

I knew that. 

‘* Never saw such eyes !"’ 

** Ah, I knew that also. 

‘** Harry !’’ he kept on. 
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“ Bother !’’ I growled. 

«You haven’t half-appreciated my efforts—you know it’s all 
my doing—you ain't half-obliged to a fellow.”’ 

“Yes, I am—but what's the use of talking.”’ 

« Well, I do like a man to know a good turn when he gets one.”’ 

Charlie was awfully boring, I wished I hadn’t had him down ; 
T could have managed quite well by myself. I smoked on while 
he pertinaceously continued— 

‘* By Jove, what eyes she had !”’ 

“Can't see what that’s got to do with you,’’ I muttered. * 

“ Surely I can'tell a pretty girl when I see one—I tell you I 
never was-so ‘gone’ in my days.”’ 

I was quite exasperated ; I jumped up— 

‘* You're a nice one !’’ I exclaimed ; ** I didn’t send for you to— 
—"” | 

“ Bless the fellow !—there's two of ’em, ain’t there ?’’. 

I fell back in my chair laughing, and only observed, “ Say, 
thank you.”’ 

“ Wherefore ?”’ 

“T do like a man to know a good turn when he gets one,’’ I 
answered. ‘ 

Reader, I positively declare to you poor old Charlie all but 
blushed. I patted him on the back brotherlike, and said— 

‘* Yes, old fellow—there’s two of ’em.’’ 

* * - » 


For a thousand and one reasons these precious confessions of 
mine have lain untouched for two months—couldn’t, for the life of 
me, tell you how the time has passed. I only know Joseph 
Marshall has sent Laura a set of diamonds that she raves about, 
and that an interesting ceremony occurs to-morrow whereat the 
said diamonds are to be worn. 

And yet—ah, kind reader for the last time I beg your sympathy ; 
can you believe that a tinge of anxiety pervades my soul as I think 
on the morrow. 

Three weeks ago that wearisome Charlie Wright came beaming. 

‘It’s all right, old fellow !” 

“Say, thank you,”’ I growled, knowing what his absurdity 
would cost me. 

“Ob, Harry, Harry!” said Lilly next day, more sparklingly 
mischievous than ever, ‘‘it’s to be such a pretty wedding, two 
brides instead of one, and both exactly alike.” 

My prophetic soul foretells it will be a case of “ sorting our- 
selves” afterwards. 


(Twenty-four hours later.) Married ! and all’s right. 
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HARRY POLPEN. 


Says Harry Polpen to Lucy Tredare, 
‘* My own little lassie wilt be? 

Wilt come to my home, lass, though little be there 
There’s enow for my lassie and me. 

What? car’st thou for riches and Simon Penfold ? 
I tell thee, lass, ’gain and again, 

I give ye not silver, I give ye not gold 
But theheart’s love of Harry Polpen.”’ 


Then spake out the lassie, sweet Lucy Tredare, 
Yet do I love silver and gold, 

The lad may be brawlike, the lassie be fair, 
The lad and the lassie grow old ; 

But gold more you use it the brighter doth shine, 
I tell thee, lad, gain and again, 

With silver and gold, lad, shall thy love win mine 
If thoud’st have me be Lucy Polpen.”’ 


And Harry Polpen read the riddle aright, 
She wanted nor silver nor gold, 

But the great golden gift of an honest man’s might, 
And a true love that pever grows old ; 

So the wedding bells rang for as goodly a pair 
As ever they'll ring for again, 

The day that they rang for sweet Lucy Tredare, 
When she married brave Harry Polpen. 


GorDON CAMPBELL. 
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WORKS ON SCOTTISH GENEALOGY. 


ScoTLAND, although so much in want of good county histories, 
such as we south of the Tweed have produced in abundance, has 
nevertheless made many desultory efforts tending to the same 
result. | 

From the works of Nisbet, Sir George Mackenzie, Dowzlas, . 
Sibbald, Chambers, Seton, and others, we have ample materials 
ready to hand. 

To the long list of works of this class, have been added two 
volumes, evidently derived from the the same labourer in this field 
of literature, but so unlike in treatment, that it would not require 
the reader to refer to their respective prefaces, to discover which 
was the work of the skilled labourer, and which of the ‘* prentice 
hand.” 

The earlier volume is entitled somewhat pretentiously, ‘‘ The 
Scottish House of Edgar ;’' the latter, ‘‘ An Account of the Sir- 
name Edgar.’ That the latter is the more correct title must be 
evident, when we consider that, in order to constitute a House, we 
must have great public services, territorial possessions, and’ several 
titular hereditary honours of ancient origin. 

-The object of this collection, now for the first time brought to. 
gether, has evidently been, to clear up the old local and historical 
traditions, repeated by every writer, down to the present day, with 
the solitary exception of Chalmers, the topographer, that the Edgars 
of Wedderlie were descended from the Royal House of Northumbria ; 
and also to test the rival pretensions of the various claimants to 
the representation of the former, without favour or affection. 

Such, at any rate, was evidently the intention of the collector 
from so many obscure sources, and apparently exhaustive searcher 
throughout the public archives; but it would seem that his plan has 
been warped by the editors of the “‘ House of Edgar,” who having 
fallen into the snare of “ claimants,’ have reproduced those very 
mistepresentations which they were expected to correct. That this 
was not intentional is abundantly proved; but the result might 
have been not the less detrimental to the cause of genuine family 
history, had not “An Account of the Sirname Edgar,” almost im- 
mediately followed, with its salutary antidote. By a comparison of 
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these two volumes, it will be admitted that even the best materials 
may be rendere! useless by inattention to dates and references; 
and while we find in the earlier a good deal of personal narrative, 
respecting the Edgar who was under-secretary to the old Pretender, 
or, as we should rather say, ‘‘ The Chevalier St. George,’’ there is 
a deficiency of that care which has evidently been bestowed upon 
the other volume. The latter also has the advantage of containing 
at least twice the quantity of curious and reliable extracts, from 
the ancient Scottish records. 

While the editors of the ‘‘ House of Edgar,’’ support the pre. 
tensions of the Edgars of Keithock, and of those of Eyemouth, 
the author of “ The Account of the Sirname Edgars,”’ proves very 
conclusively that the former family cannot show their descent from 
the Edgars of Wedderlie—nay, more, that it cannot be shown for 
them ; and that the latter, although undoubtedly in some obscure 
line descended from the same head ( Wedderlie), notwithstanding its 
lawsuit (Molle r. Riddell) has been unable to satisfy any legiti- 
mate authority of its lineal descent ; and thus we find, at the pre. 
sent day, as the author points out, no recognised male representa- 
tive of the ancient lairds of Wedderlie. 

These claims appear to have been founded (in ignorance of the 
contents of the Register House, Edinburgh) on vague assumptions 
—coincidences of names—and the unauthorised use of arms, for 
about fifty years. But the progress of error may be very clearly 
traced by the careful reader, and not without a certain profit to 
the genealogist, as affording a very fair example of the way in 
which claims to ancient lineage are so frequently put forth, and 
even on less plausible grounds than those so hastily accepted by 
the: more ambitious families of this name. 

There is one redeeming quality in common to both volumes— 
namely, the absence of what is called ‘‘ fine writing,’’ so that the 
reader is left very much to digest the solid food supplied as best 
he may, without such condiments as are to be found, in introductory 
essays, of Giblonian construction, but which disappoint him who 
expects to discover in the modern quasi representative any con- 
nection with his supposed Norman or Saxon ancestors. Indeed, it 
may have struck many a thoughtful man how difficult would be 
recognitions in the Swedenborgian intermediate state, between us 
moderns and our firmly relied on forefathers ! 

The “ Account of the Surname Edgar ”’ is a work bearing the 
evidence of such labour, that the future county historian of Ber- 
wickshire will be probably saved much unnecessary drudgery, by 
referring to its extensive extracts from the most ancient and valuable 
archives, as well as to its heterogeneous mass of more modern infor- 

mation ; and these observations remind us, that we should not pass 
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: over without comment a review of this work which appeared, a 
short time ago, in a Scotch newspaper, and which seems ‘to have 
been written chiefly with the object of substituting a crude theory, 
opposed to the claims of the Edgar family to Berwickshire, as the 
Scottish cradle of its race. The critic in question, giyes the author 
full credit for ‘‘ honesty of purpose ’’— for ‘* having devoted himself 
with notable perseverance to hunting out and bringing to light 
every trace of Edgar that is to be found in our public records, 
monastic chartularies, and other sources of archeological informa- 
tion ;”” ‘‘ and if,’’ adds the writer, ‘‘ he has sometimes drawn on his 
| fancy, he has at least furnished his reader with the documents he 
founds on, so as to enable him to judge for himself,’’ &c., 

This is precisely what the author professes, in his preface, to de. 
But that can scarcely be called fanciful which, as is admitted, such 
an array of evidence supports, merely because the critic finds that 
the author has preferred Sir George Mackenzie, Nisbet, Douglas, 
Seton, the evidence of Sir David Lindsay’s ancient register of arms, 
&c., to the solitary supposition of the topographer Chalmers (‘‘ Cale- 
donia,’’) who was not a genealogist, and who, moreover, had not 
access to the mass of information now brought forward to sub- 
stantiate the statements of the eminent writers above maintained. 
Chalmers is the author of the crude opinion that the Edgar family 
is descended from Dougal, Lord of Strathnith in the time of King 
David ; I' but that this is a mere crotchet is evident, from the 
source of his erroneous reference, which is given verbatim in the 
present work. : 

Troubled by his Chalmerian hypothesis, the critic seems over 
anxious to put forward the Galweigian origin of the Edgars; and in 
doing so falls into the singular error of not perceiving the distinc. 
tinction between a wide-spread local historical and heraldic tra- 
dition, supported by all the most eminent of Scottish writers, from 
times immemorial,—and a mere family tradition of recent origin (so 
far as it can be traced), on which no reliance can seriously be 
placed. 

This distinction is very clearly indicated by the author, but the 
critic has curiously overlooked it. Nor is the latter happier in his 
surprise, respecting the absence of titular honours in this family, 
when we consider the evidence of the many Baronies (territorial) 
which it held direct of the Crown, from the earliest periods noticed 
in the Registry of Royal Charters. 

But so eager is the critic to discredit Berwickshire, in favour of 
Galloway, that he has even thought it of importance to note a 
lapsus calami (elsewhere corrected, however) where the lac y of 





1 “The Scotsman,” Feb. 6, 1874. 
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Home is styled, “ the Countess ’’—an oversight, moreover, not in any 
material passage, but simply in a passing remark. 

It would, indeed, be a serious matter if an ancient tradition 
could be set aside for a mere nominal coincidence, found in an ob. 
scure charter, by one not professing to be a genealogist, and that the 
latter should be accepted on such a subject as an authority superior 
to such names as Mackenzie, Nisbet, &c.’ But such a result is by 
no means probable. 

That the lairds of Wedderlie should appear “Shadowy,”’ js 
rather in favour of the author’s conscientiousness, than marking any 
absence of information. The Edgars were, in truth, as conspicuous 
in the earliest records of Berwickshire as the Homes, and amon 
their alliances were those with the latter, and also with the families 
of Douglas, Cranstoun, &c. 

The value of works of this class is in most instances limited, but 
the “ Account of the Sirname Edgar’’ differs in this respect from 
others that it embraces, in outline, a great deal of early county his. 

tory—and, above all, the tone is not that of adulation, but on the 
contrary, of perfect independence. 





1 Supported by numerous records. 
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SKETCHES OF WENSLEYDALE. 


Ix the west and north-west of Yorkshire there lies a great tract of 
mountain, moor, and vale, replete with interest to the botanist, 
geologist, or general traveller ; full of diversity of rock and stream, 
but which yet (as compared with the adjoining mountain.land of 
‘Westmoreland and Cumberland), or the more remote Scotland, not 
to speak of Wales, is greatly unknown to the community of 
travellers in these kingdoms. Partly by want of railways to the 
grander dales, partly by its remote and cityless wildness, much of 
this picturesque region is as little understood by people thoroughly 
acquainted with Switzerland or Italy, as though it lay beyond the 
Ural Mountains. It is not by want of grand scenery ; for of water- 
falls few districts can boast so many, mile for mile; and where falls 
occur, none need feel uncertain as to scenery. Then, in the upper 
dales, their heads break away into true mountains of no little 
attractiveness, fit to rival the giants of Cumberland, and leaving 
yet impressed upon them the tracks of old earthquake and fire. 

Of one of the grandest dales of tiie upland region, I propose to 
give a sketch or two in the present paper, since it came to pass, 
that during last year's leafy June I enjoyed exploring its many 
features of interest, in pleasant company with a Yorkshire friend. 
This was ‘Wensleydale, chosen out from among its numerous rivals 
by reason of its greater size and the more frequent villages, castles, 
and waterfalls, that therein abound. 

It matters little whence we started; suffice to say, that late 
one June iwilight we reached the quiet, open village of Leyburn, 
after a railway ride up the wide and lower course of the valley, well 
covered with timber, and wearing an aspect of peace and industry. 
After refreshing ourselves from the journey, we repaired to have a 
chat with our landlord, hearing such Northern provincialisms as 
“syning a cov’’—milking a cow, “down back ’’—down the valley, 
“up bank ’’—up the same, ‘‘ leading the hay’’—carrying that 
useful crop; and, among other items of information, gathered that 
last year only two persons were buried at Leyburn, out of a popu- 
lation of twelve hundred. Now, as twenty in the thousand is a low 
death rate for large towns, this is exceedingly small, and if correct, 
as we have no reason to doubt, bespeaks the healthiness of the dale. 

Early the following day we were out in the ways of the place, 
scanning its peculiar north-country names, the little shops, the 
tree-adorned cottages, the new villas, then being erected on sites 
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generally commanding fine prospects across the dale to range 
beyond. 

At breakfast we were rather amused by a traveller just arrived 
from Scotland, whose forte appeared to be grumbling :—“ Thege 
trout ought not to be caught: we should have pitched such little 

as these in again up in Scotland, where I’ve just come 
from !”” ‘Salt as brine !’’ was his dictum concerning some y 
fair ham. It was really a study to note how that fellow turned all 
to grumbling excuse, evidently enjoyed grumbling, like a true-bom 
Briton, so that we began to wonder what had brought him to ap 
out-of-the-way place like Leyburn at all, having just run up from 
Scotland. Some people can only see the disagreeables, but praise 
should ever be given where it can, and grumbling only wher 
unquestionably called for. So we were not sorry to start away for 
a two-mile walk to Middleham, passing along a leafy road, wherein 
I noted several comparatively rare wild flowers and scarce plants, 
that delight to grow only in a limestone soil. Crossing the river 
Ure by a suspension bridge, we presently had our first glimpse of 
the grand Castle of Middleham, placed on high ground, and stamping 
itself at once as something worth travelling a few score of miles to 
see. Ascending the hill, we traversed the ways of Middleham, 
appreciating the old, quaint look of the place, its white dwelling 
and pure air, its still life and ancient repose. After a word or two 
with a venerable cobbler, chatty and gossiping as cobblers are, con. 
cerning the borse training carried on on Middleham moor, where 
have been trained and brought out some of the finest race-horses 
England has produced, we proceeded to inspect the vast ruin, 
under the guidance of the old keeper or custodian of the place, who 
proved full of precise information of its history, such as forbade all 
disputation. ‘There was a fine emphasis and stolid narration about 
the ok! fellow that drew respect for bis veneration of the pile, 
while it was at the same time amusing. But to a sketch of the 
Castle. 

Viewed at a distance, Middleham Castle wears a little of the 
appearance of Caerphilly, that fortress ‘‘ great in ruins,’’ which 
lies remotely in a valley of South Wales, in its great size and 
variety of tower and battlement. When we came up to ils 
enclosing wall and passed through its Gothic doorway, it wa 
evident the ruin bore the signs of being two distinct erections. The 
central great mass is of immense strength of wall, of very compact 
grouping, and simple, even rude, masonry; with the heads d 
window and door generally rounded, indicating an early or Normal 
architecture; and so, by subsequent reference to the old historians, 
I have found it to be; for of old it was said that the massive 
central Castle, serving for the keep ever afterwards, was built # 
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the early troublous times by one Fitz-Ranulph (or Fitz-Randolph, 

came over with William the Conqueror. Little else seems to 
be recorded of this first erection, and for years it stood alone. Round 
this, and enclosing a green inner courtyard, stands a much later 
building, and of more elaborate architecture, less strong but more 
pabitable, forming the last residential chambers of the Castle. This 
outer envelope had towers at its four corners, connected by roomy 
“curtains,” and forming a great area altogether; containing on 


one side the great kitchens, bakehouse (where we saw the vast 


stones charred and blackly vitrefied by long usage), and manifold 
offices required. 

~ This outer building was put round the ancient Keep by Ralph 
Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, it appears, whose power and 
influence were great at that time. One part of this grand Castle is 
remarkable as possessing a curious circular staircase; very wide, 
and having its floor (or roof, according as you observe it) 


formed of flat stones, placed edyeways, in which position they 


appear as unsafe as it were possible to place them; yet are really 
very strong, as proved by many feet of armour-clad warriors pass- 
ing thereby through long centuries. Hence, I believe, this 
staircase is almost unique in form and size. The great hall isa 
noble apartment ; having seven windows, one being of great. size. 
It was early a royal residence; for we read of Richard the Third 
holding it at the time of his death on Bosworth Field. When we 
remember, also, that the great Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, 
that notorious maker of kings, here long held court, it becomes 
invested with as high an interest as most castles of England. 
Looking over the church of Middleham, it proves itself 
ancient ; and retains canons’ stalls, with traces of a screen before 
the chancel, and possesses an old valuable stone, placed once over 
the remains of Robert Thornton, the twenty-second abbot of 
Jervaux Abbey; having a fine and well-cut old church-text 
inscription, much as sharp as when first incised. It seems 
— why the abbot was brought here, away from his own abbey 
The little dwellings of the poor cluster greyly and whitely 
under the lordly, nay, even kingly Castle of Middleham, serf-like, 
asin olden days crouched the vassals and dependents to its noble 
masters. How small and insignificant appear the modern dwellings 
beside the princely pile! As we take a background view, how 
1y More picturesque become the towers, wall, and parapets, 
Soaring aloft against the dappled morning sky! Detail lost in 
general effect, we receive more beauty as paces increase between us, 
massive home of kings! Noless are those olden days 
‘oftened and beautified by distance—that is, by time—acquiring a 
P 
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subdued and mellow tone, attractive from its long remoteness, 
wearing a pleasant shape by far views and partial. For truth 
compels us to admit our improved condition under a kingdom more 
benign, in times less civilly commotionous, with science and art, 
in all their manifold advantages, brought even to the door of the 
peasant. Such spots tell a varied story, lamentably blended with 
portrayals of the grasping power of many. 

In this town of Middleham we observed one link grievously be. 
speaking the cruelty lurking in the depth of the nature alike of rich 
and poor, when not destroyed and rooted out by a nobler and 
divine principle ; one which sadly stamps the brotherhood of men in . 
acts of oppression, leading us to the conclusion of a common 
delinquency ; and that was the strong iron ring, yet fastened in the 
open triangular space in Middleham village, used not. fifty years past 
for bull-baiting. Let us be thankful for any form of tyranny 
fairly banished trom the oth, as this brutal pastime now is from 
English ground. a 

My friend and I delayed not in Leyburn, but ordered a con. 
veyance to be brought out from our hotel yard, and started for 
famous Bolton Castle; taking the hill road, which soon placed us 
on a wide upland moor, marked out by prodigious stone walls, 
formidable if an unfortunate pedestrian gets astray. At length, 
coming to the edge of this moor, we had a truly superb prospect at 
a tremendous hill, called Scarth Nick, where the whole head of 
Wensleydale lay spread out below us, with richly tinted farms, 
green and pastoral in the bottom, shelving away by degrees into 
stone-walled sheepwalks, along broad mountain sides, that broke 
the sky line with charming diversity; while the Ure ran in and | 
out of the homesteads, its clear waters shining resplendently in the 
sunshine, that made brilliant the whole extensive scene, and 
brought out into finer contrast the purple hollows, where the dale 
lost itself among the lofty mountains, ranging away far, to west, 
south, and north, and yiving just that finish of grandeur to complete 
8) fine a picture, for fully satisfying the mind for the time being, 

and, as in our case, causing us to slacken speed, and exclaim aloud 
at its variety, extent, and beauty. 

Shortly after descending that great hill we arrived at the Castle, 
which, as usual in such cases, mightily dwarfs the houses and church 
clustered beneath its walls. On alighting from our conveyance, I 
betook myself to a door on the western side; addressing an old 
woman there standing :—‘‘ Na, sure, ye canna gang tis way; ye 
man gae roond to yon ither door, roond tother side of ta Castle!”’ 
So, with a “ good-day,’’ ‘‘ round tother side’ we wended ; mount- 

ing a flight of steps, and knocking, as though kinsmen of its 
former lordly proprietor, to be kindly received by a workman 
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therein residing; for so little destruction has been done to the 
Castle, that the whole of the main front is, or could most easily be 
made, habitable. We passed* through three storeys ; room after 
room being long, broad, and lofty, with some remains of stout, old 
oak ; several good chimney-pieces, sundry very strong old doors, 
yet pertaining. Certain of these rooms are in excellent preserva. 
tion, making one well.nigh long to reside in such a grand abode of 
olden story, and to read a romance of Sir Walter Scott in one of 
. those great, deep windows. 

The top of one of the towers gave us a good bird’s-eye view of 
‘ the ruins, which bespeak a capital plan originally; the Castle 
consisting of four immense towers, like keeps each one, of very 
thick walls (some seven feet), and about one hundred feet high, 
connected by curtains, or walls, ninety-six feet high, leading from 
tower to tower’, but so planned, that should an enemy penetrate 
'. into the inner courtyard, he must conquer the towers one by one. 
In its square plan and simple strength, its enclosed courtyard and 
general design, this castle reminded me greatly of Harlech, which, 
however, is older and less neatly finished. 

But Jet us repair to its one main attraction, which for centuries 
has drawn many and many a traveller far out of his way; caused 
hundreds to visit Wensleydale and this Castle of Bolton, who else 
had never set foot in the’ dale, and given a stir to some 
enthusiastic hearts, as they dwell upon the tragic events of that 
memorable time: I allude to the room where the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was confined. Henchman, shew us the 
way ! 

Passing through a small room, tenanted then by rough guards, 
we passed into a moderate-sized room, white walled, longer than 
wide ; lit at one end by a small window. Plain to a degree; 
bearing no sign of its ounce queenly prisoner: but stay—signs there 
are, if so may be deemed the hundreds of names cut, written, and 
Scratched on all the four walls. Bearing no other sign; yet out of 
that simple, poor window, used to gaze the hapless queen—hours 
together; miusingly, painfully, prayerfully, hopefully. Oh! for 
the eloquence of these silent. walls! What high and noble 
language of the queen, doubtless, have they witnessed; what inter- 
views with their lordly owner; what long, watchiul nights; what 
waking vigils! Most of all, have they undoubtediy witnessed poor 
Mary’s brave demeanour ; simple, womanly, and queenly ; such as 
suffices, apart from all political or religious questions whatsoever, 
to enlist in her behalf the sympathy and kindly sorrow of aii noble 
hearts of all time, howsoever doubtful her history. 

Verily are these grey castles the abode of old romauce; .iuged 
even yet with the hue of chivalry and tragic feud. Of this castle, 
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quaint old Leland says, in words worth repeating :—‘‘ Yt standeth 
on a roke side, and all ye substance of ye lodgyns in yt be 
included in four principall towres. Yt was an eighteen yeres in 
buildynge, and ye expense of ever yere came to 1000 marks, 
Yt was finished or King Richard III. died.”’ 

Passing down and away from Bolton Castle, it gradually 
receded, and as gradually rose in importance in the landscape ; for 
it is one of the characteristics of great works of architecture, that 
they develope their true proportions only at some considerable dis. 
tance. Thus, at a mile away, this lofty pile dominated the dale; 
towering in undisputed lordship over farm, field, and river; a 
stronghold indeed! How it adorns and points the landscape! 
Placed, as Leland truly says, ‘‘on a roke side,”’ it ranges high 
above the greater portion of the dale ; so, that for three miles away, 
it came out in the sua-gleams as the one telling feature of the 
dale ; leading me to muse on changes of life; its modes of service, 
its habits of food and dress, its familiar words, its forms of com. 
merce, its very mode of thought ; all changed since yon old castle 
first rose in the sunlight, beneath its still loftier range of limestone 
hills, now, as of old, lending their grey and purple ledges to 
enclose and beautify this pastoral valley of the Ure. 

As we journey on at such a time, it is pleasant to chat with 
our driver, and hear his provincial dialect as he descants on horses, 
sheep, or ‘‘ coos,’’ or relates experience of former “ gents ’’ he has 
driven along the self-same road, while we impart something for his 
benelit in return, causing him to wonder at the greatness or modes 
of life in far cities. Kindness and affability to our social inferiors. 
is by no means one of the least enjoyments and benefits of 
travel. 

But to proceed. On our way hence I was struck by a notable 
feature of the scenery. Imagine yourself travelling for two miles 
at a level, on a kind of high terrace, falling away abruptly below, 
and affording good, clear sight across a dale some mile and a half 
wide, on the opposite side of which you can distinctly trace just 
such another terrace, apparently corresponding in height and level, 
while above and on your right hand rise the limestone hills, fast 
advancing towards the dignity of true mountains, and breaking out 
in Jong, bold escarpments of a picturesque tone of purplish grey, 
before blending harmoniously with a blue and white sky. 5» 
shall you have some idea of the road along which my friend and ! 
journeyed from Bolton Castle to Aysgarth and Askrigg. By tlie 
way, let me mention the long, sloping lines of decayed or disinteg- 
rated limestone, that descend from the escarpments aforesaid ; 
bespeaking crags, once much loftier, but now hidden by their 
own ruins. Long, sloping surfaces, at au angle of about forty-five 
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, come down in longer or shorter lines from each face of 
rock ; inducing the mind to muse on the vast lapse of time required 
go to wear down that compact and durable limerock ; inch by inch 
to wear it down by frost, rain, and atmosphere, continually so, even 
as we transient men pass under, and on evermore, while time shall 
jast, thus softening and graduating the former hard lines of the 
craggy mountains, whilst also affording foothold for moss and 
grasses. Thus leisurely does God work in the processess of nature, 
without hurry and without rest. 

’ We were not long in reaching the very pretty village of Aysgarth, 

with its neat pinnacled church, placed high above the river Ure, the 
pleasant murmur of whose fine falls allured us to leave our convey- 
ance and walk down-stream half a mile, where this scene charmed 
us by its picturesque completeness. 

Imagine a shallow, but broad and clear river, flowing over level 
strata of limerock, in a course fringed beautifully with belts of fir. 
trees and others; the church peeping above the banks of the 
stream, the whole body of which plunges suddenly over a wide 
ledge of rock, musically and sonorously ; then, below, at some dis- 
tance, another shelf of rock, another plunge over flat faces of lime- 
stone, that both shallows, clears, and widens the river, as well as, 
by its broken edges, giving variety of line to the picture. The 
shallowness and transparency of water here, with its rocky bed, so 
plainly seen all across, and worn into terrible potholes here and 
there by force of winter storms, gives one a novel feature in river 
beds, being so horizontal and so shelf-like where broken away. 
Query : how long has it taken at this point for the Ure to eat back 
the broken edges of the escarpment, over which it plunges to-day ? 
For visibly the rock has been worn back ; as evident by the much 
deeper river-bed below the falls. Suftice, to conclude, that vast ages 
Were required so to form this valley. 

How lovely the bit of scenery just above Aysgarth Bridge, 
where drooping foliage is reflected off the still pool of the resting 
tiver, that goes away upward, winding and sweeping below green 
and well-clothed banks, lost to view behind a pastoral knoll! Very 
alluring to the feet of the traveller are thy undulating shores, thou 
musical stream! thy pebbly margin greyly contrasting with thy 
dark pools; that sinuous course of thine eluding the eye, like 
some playful sister hiding among the leaves. 

Look at this tavern kitchen, by way of contrast! Three rough 
drovers sit, legs pushed to their full; jug and glass before them, 
pipe in mouth, blowing a cloud all, and contaminating the sweet 
air of the dale. Heavy-booted are they, nailed; one sports a 
stick of ash, longer than needed for walking purposes: “ Didst sel 
them beest at Nor’allerton Fair, Jim?’ 
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** Aye, lad! Made good money out of old Nathan ; him as led the 
hay theer one day last summer, down back for Squire Meercash !” 

‘“*T’ll try the old again ; me, if I don’t, this fall: 
He’s good for gold, they say !”’ 

‘* Sure ; how are pigs selling at Hawes ?”’ 

Thus, for some time, consuming no hittle ale ; interlarding their 
conversation with sundry horrible oaths, that come out as it were with. 
out their intending to swear. And so uselessly, so unmeaningly ; a 
lamentable habit. Small appreciation in ¢hat quarter for the beauties 
of Wensleydale, we fear. But these reckless fellows are not dalesmen, 
for they come afar for buying farm-stock from the veritable 
farmers of the dale, who, for the most part, are a civil, quiet, honour. 
able class of men, with whom a stranger may both agreeably and 
profitably hold converse for an hour. 

As we started away for Askrigg, we had pleasing views of 
church, village, and dale, with high Pennell soaring bebind—that 
long hil! which had accompanied us all the day ; for we started in 
the morning near its eastern end, had it broadside across the dale for 
miles, and yet, there it was at evening, nearer to us than ever! 
On the way our driver called out, “ Here we are, sir; look out for 
the rabbits !’’ So, accordingly, we did, to see a large colony of 








_ black conies, or more strictly, grey-black, for a tinge of white was 


seen on a few; and we were told that in winter their coats turn 
white, and are-then sold for more than the bodies of the poor 
“bunnies,’’ to the great profit of the tenant of the warren. Strange 
is that law by which denizens of the snow have coats of white, as | 
Polar’ bears, white foxes, and the like; and there were rabbits 
turning white in the snow time in this northern valley. It must be 
a rare thing to find together so many black rabbits, one such being 
generally scarce. 

On reaching Askrigg, we found it a quiet, slumberous old 
village ; grey of houses, hill built, irregularly paved, unevenly 
roofed, plentiful in quaint names, and wearing the appearance of 
centuries ago. But the air was sweet and pure ; the prospects off 
the ranges of hills bounding the dale were charming ; and more 
than all to our present purpose that. evening, we found a most 
clean, comfortable, and interesting old house for hotel; one that 
had formerly been a gentleman’s residence, and now kept by a 
respectable old widow-lady, the. very pattern of cleanliness and 
order ; desirous, as we were gratified to prove, of making us 
comfortable and at home. In fact, the house was more like a 
private house than an inn. After ordering a ‘“ meat-tea,’’ we 
sallied out in quest of a waterfall, told to be about a mile awav. 

Passing along a field or two, we went as told; hearing soon 
the little torrent of a brook rearing in the hollow dell, or cwm, as in 
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Wales it would be called, down into which we wended our slow 
steps, to be pulled up by rock-strewn bottom, and (that being 
crossed cautiously) a thickly-tangled morass or quagmire of agree. 
able black mud. Pleasant, very; with no certain way, right or 
left, up or down stream. One cries: “I’ve found a track, 
hoorah !’’ only to be taken quietly down by his friend, on its 
ending in a bog tenfold more yielding. We tried back 
down stream; stones, water, and confusion only. But how 
sketchy! the willows drooping to the floor of the dell delved 
out of limestone by power of continuous water; how still the grace- 
ful lady-ferns; how tall and soldier-like the sedges; how gleamy 
the sky spaces overhead, broken by interlacing foliage! All very 
well; but our boots were gradually softening, in which state of 
things admiration flags. So at last, in despair, we took the bull by 
the horns, or, in other words, scrambled desperately up the opposite - 
bank, with no slight difficulty, to find—the right road! So much 
for the dalesmen’s directions. Millgill Waterfall we found, then, to 
be a small force, leaping down a rather lofty rock, which stands out 
crag-wise on each side, broken and jagged, only softened slightly 
by luxuriant leafage, crowding the dell and almost hiding the 
waterfall itself. Here we noticed the same banded form of rock, 
shelf-like manner in which it breaks away at the edges, charac. 
teristic. of the mountain limestone, of which the rocks of this dale 
are all composed. In white tongue of water, and that a prattling 
one indeed, Millgill Force is pretty, and worth a few miles walk to 
see; but it is poor among its brotherhood of Forces, abundant in 
that north-west region of Yorkshire. So we delayed not to repair 
to our hotel; get dry slippers, and enjoy a glorious repast, sent in 
so natty—so bonny a manner, I should say. Not long following 
which, and after a most enjoyable day, we turned in for the night. 

Early the following morning I was out in the street of Askrigg ; 
noting its old form of dwellings, and particularly one lofty, grey, 
and quiet-looking residence, with mullioned bay windows, two 
storeys high, with simple, one-shafted stones between the lights, 
and having door-heads formed also of one great stone. The house had 
an old-world appearance, as though dating back from before the 
days of Bluff King Hal; and upon a stone above the entrance was 
_ an inscription in Latin, quaintly put. Presently I encountered a 
native taking the air; to my words about prospects of rain he 
responds :—‘‘ Ah, maybe, have a spate of wet: looks thick on 
Pennell, yonder !”’ 

‘Church worth seeing?’ I ask, pointing to the weather- 
stained, plain, low building. 

‘* Not much to see, sir, but that tree growing on the roof, there ?’’ 
‘ Many people pass this way ?’’ I ask. 
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“Well, some few do come in the back end of the summer, for 
fishing and prospecting about: a bonny few some years; mostly 
stays but one night !"’ 

“ How are the crops with you ?”’ I inquire. 

** Look well this sason, sure, sir: a canny way down dale, they 
tell me, folks have begun to lead the hay!’’ leading the hay, being 
West Yorkshire for carrying and harvesting the same. So, with a 
farewell greeting, I moved away, to find a mountain mist stealing 
over the upper ranges of hills bounding the dale; yet hopeful for 
power of the sun to dispel the clouds. Following our breakfast, we 
waited not long in settling our most modest bill, bidding adieu to 
our good landlady, and starting off to explore the most mountainous 
and romantic portion of Wensleydale. 

Our object, first, was to see one of the few lakes that occur 
in Yorkshire; which,, though plentifully supplied with rivers and 
trout, and, moreover, rich in waterfalls, is singularly destitute of 
lakes, for its extent of mountain-ground, So it came to pass that 
we travelled through the scattered and primitive village of Bain. 
bridge ; quaint, clean, and white, with rocky torrent roaring at its 
rear, and a goose-spread, wide green in the midst; past which 
latter we travelled up a tremendous hilly and stony road, wall. 
euclosed, sinuous, and affording peeps uf dale and villages far 
below, which I enjoyed while resting here and there from walking, 
in order to ease our trusty beast. Up and on we went, slowly, 
tediously : but ah! there it lay, peaceful Semer Water ; shiningly 


laid out in its upland vale, embosomed in undulating purple moun.. 


tains; also set in a belt of green pasturage, fringing its sharply- 
defined margin. Though set in a more complete basin, and, of 
course, less extensive, I fancied it slightly resembled Thirlmere; and 
forming a nook of vale, high up above the great dale, it has a 
charming effect by its isolation, its own life and dwellings, its 
peace, and the contrast of its compact, hollow vale, to the long 
Wensleydale below, of which it forms an upland offshoot. 

We held some conversation as to the feasibility of draining the 
lake ; difficult, however, plainly, from the long, rocky torrent con- 
veying its waters tothe Ure. In fact, were draining it anything 
but a matter of long labour and great expense, nature would have 
drained it long ago. How greviously it would rob the vale of its 
one charming feature, could the water be drawn off! Semer 
Water is only about three-quarters of a mile long at its greatest, 
though forty to fifty feet deep; yet how greatly does it point and 
adorn the landscape of that so-called Raysdale! (formerly Roes-dale, 
from deer there abounding.) What pleasant tongues of water does 
it send out towards the curving feet of the mountains! Surely an 
old pcol sunk amid the ranges! 
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Then care the long “pull’’ to get over Cragy End; during 
which, as my friend and I walked, rested, and conversed between 
stone walls, now and again we had good views down back into that 
nook-like vale, which I was almost sorry to leave. Just half the 
distance up Cragg End we met a pedestrian, who looked a tramping 
pedlar or vagabond, saying to. us—‘“‘ Queer sort of country this to 
walk over !’’ and doubtless he found it, having probably walked 
from Hawes. The height of the pass gained, a grand panoramic 
- yjew of the head of Wensleydale burst upon us, with Hawes a few 
miles down away, greyly lying clustered together, surrounded by 
grand mountains that broke away, here, there, afar, tinted in grey, 
brown, and purple as the light fell upon rock, heather, or grass, and 
enclosing among their varied contours as many upper dales, or 
cwms (again to use the Welsh expressive term), into which, at this 
point, great Wensleydale breaks away sublimely. 

What elation of spirit is wont to come over the lover of nature 


on again descrying afar the lights and shades dappling the clustered 
mountains ! 


“The gleam, the shadow, and the peace supreme !” 


So thaukful for the gift is or should the be, so low in tone of 
selfishness, as the largeness of the bounty of God. Something there 
is peculiarly suppressive of littleness in thought or feeling, in the 
contemplation of the glory of the hills. They send down high mess- 
ages; by their staid, calm greatness, elevating the soul and enno- 
bling its aspirations. 

Now we saw how the character of this Wensleydale had changed. 
Hitherto we had followed it up, while long moorland ranges bounded 
us on each hand, wavy of outline, sometimes grand, always pleasing, 
with much variety of colour and tone. But at Hawes the character 


of the scenery was totally altered. The long limestone ranges 
ended, and, instead, true mountains stood away north, west, and 


south, with fine irregularity and craggy outline. Instead of one 
great dale, several passed up into the wilds, and seemed to mount 
inaccessibly, leaving cultivation far below with the abodes of men. 

After depositing coat and sundries at our hotel, I sallied forth, 
crossed the Ure, passed along the road some two miles, in order to 
see the grand waterfall called Hardraw Force, situated in a deep 
glen behind Hardraw village. Entering a deep chasm worn out 
of banded grey limestone, you pass along a curving ravine, with 
rocks craggy and overhanging about one hundred feet above you, 
until at length the glorious force or waterfall bursts upon your 
‘ight, filling you with wonder and pleasure at its height and volume ; 

here we have something widely different from all other Falls of 
Wensleydale, as a strong rivulet /eaps down a clear open fall of 
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ninety feet (or rather more), over a curving horse-shoe sweep of 
rock which overhangs in ledges, the undercliff being of a softer and 
different kind of strata. ‘Thus it forms the finest clear fall I ever 
saw, among many visited, as none of its water touches rock for the 
entire descent, but boldly plunges over into a deep brown basin, 
while so lofty 1s it, the eve can easily follow the body of water for 
about two seconds and a half—which, as you watch the bold leap, 
seems a long time, measured carefully by listening to a watch. | 
was delighted, and passed thrice under the white sheet of water, at 
twenty or twenty-five feet behind it, in admiration at the grandeur 
as well as beauty of the whole scene; for there is something es. 
pecially noble in its setting of crags and the superb plunge, accom. 
panied by the continuous roar of its changing waters. I sat, and 
watched, and mused. How long has this great waterfall been occu. 
pied in eating back the mountain glen to its present recessed posi. 
tion? For how many long centuries roared as to-day, only sub- 
duing its voice a little in mellow summer days, and intensifying its 
hoarse rushing sound during nights of wintry storms, or when snow 
melts off the Fells?) How many wild animals, (some unknown for 
long to these islands) .have forced their way through the thickets w 
drink below the fall? How many races of men have gazed and 
wondered at its gleaming torrent, that when seen immediately below 
appears to be leaping from the sky? How many tourists and 
travellers in these later times have, like myself, stood, and sat, and 
gazed within the glen; some, perchance, to sketch the scene men- 
tally for after gratification; some to visibly paint its features m 
durable canvas ? | 
So I mused, until a dreamy state gathered over my mini, 
soothed and refreshed by the falling waters; then leisurely retraced 
my steps by the wayside, exchanging greetings with fellow. 
strangers (so to speak) who carried knapsacks. On returning t 
Hawes, I used a long well-made stone pavement, like a road to 4 
church, extending over two fields, useful in rainy weather I should 
think, and peculiar to Yorkshire, in which county they are here 
and there to be met with, reaching as footpaths far along the tum. 
pike roads, or, as here, passing through fields. Reaching Hawes, 
I found my friend awaiting me; so we had a turn round the tows 
together, threading its crooked and not very clean ways, observilg 
its peculiar names and irregularly-placed houses and motley shops. 
To speak our opinion, we were disappointed in Hawes, expecting @ 
place of mose importance. Its situation, however, at the head 0 
Wensleydale, where the roads lead over into several valleys, ani 
where so abundant are the streams and mountains, redeem its wall 
of size and neatness, making it a good centre either for fishing ” 
exploring the glens and heights that there abound. We, howevet, 
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had small time for exploring the neighbourhood, having planned to 
over the head of the dale, and take the pass down to Sed- 





“pergh, thus completing the whole upper course of Wensleydale, and 


turning the stream at its summit level. Consequently, after din- 
ing with a “‘ commercial ”’ of a most deep voice, (who, in assent or 

ition of our remarks, now and again replied ‘‘ umm’’ in a 
most hollow bass tone, slowly prolonged), we hired our conveyance, 
paid our expenses, and were off. 

Shortly on our way, we left our driver, to walk across a field or 
two as far as Cotter Force, or Fall, being a very pleasing cascade 
op the Cotter river (here joining the Ure from the north), which 
tumbles in sketchy confusion down three ledges of limestone, among 
great blocks fallen from cliffs above which are luxuriantly verdur- 
ous, with curving boughs dipping into the river and contrastins ad- 
mirably with the white and brown water. Indeed, the whole of 
this little river would furnish abundant material for sketching to an 
artist, few such having evér traversed the district of Western York- 
shire, thus rich though it is in rock and fall. 

On the road, just about that point where we rejoined our con- 
veyance, we picked up a strapping Westmoreland lassie, ruddy of 
cheek and healthy-looking ; apparently well capable of holding her 
own in the world: ‘‘Come from Appleby,’’ she told us, and 
worked for “ta Master’’ yonder. ‘‘A body missed folks, up in 
this lone part, liked yon Appleby a long way. better! Was gaen to 
yon white house, down in the bottom there,’’ she told us, after we 
had given her a ride of three or four miles. ‘‘ Hi, indeed, Snow lies 
lang in ta dale at Hawes, winter time ; I’m lone then, ’pon times.’’ 

So, reaching her destination, we bade farewell to the ruddy lass 
of Westmoreland. 

About us there were many lofty mountains, here, there, yonder. 
Wild Boar Fell, sharp and high, was near us, largely purple and 
brown. Widdall Fell, south-west of Hawes, very long and 2203 
feet above the sea at its loftiest. East Baugh Fell we passed under 
2216 feet ; and Rise Hill lay opposite, not much lower. But the 
grandest of all in rugged, craggy outline, going away north of us, 
was Mallerstang, 2323 feet, wearmg an untamed and mighty sem- 
blance. These and many more, some yet higher, were the mouv- 
tains-grandly grouped about the very head of Wensleydale, enclos- 
ing deep dales or rather ravines, rocky and wild, full of stern telling 
of old natural forces at work, moulding the face of the country, and 
still operating to modify and beautify its features. Here we got 

purple spaces of air between the mountains, bespeaking dis- 
tance, where little space else would be imagined to divide the great 
masses, and so greatly enhancing the loveliness of the sketches 
between the mighty slopes shelving to the thin and rocky 
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streams. Presently, after passing an old wayside inn, we crogge 
over the watershed of this part of England, turning the streams, 
For that all up to this point had been urging its easterly course tp 
the North Sea; but there a tiry prattler started merrily down ty 
gradually strengthen into a broad river that finally empties itself 
into the Irish Sea. 

As we progressed down amuch narrower and rocky glen, 
musical burn journeyed alongside us, fretting and wearing away 
gradually the many boulder rocks strewing the bed, beautifully 
fringed with a much more plentiful growth of moss and fern, Bu 
I must draw to a close these sketches of Wensleydale, as we had 
thus crossed over the watershed, and entered a different region, 
leading to other scenes of beauty and grandeur. 


Horace Pearcr, F.GS. 
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A SPLENDID gleam of sun doth bring the news Me 

Of country summer, where the sky is clear ber 

As once, sweet eyes were, when I held fame dear, affa 
And, scornful, did the deeper joys refuse. 

Now, could I live again, with days to choose at 

Would I not wander through an autumn sere Bul 
Only Her step upon the leaves to hear. had 

No rustle of Her robe mine ear would lose. offic 

These gloomy windows keep their secrets well, 
Methought She spoke in passing yesterday— said 

She spoke and passed—the very though were hell— agre 

And yet I stood up gazing calm as they me { 

Who saw me; if t’was She—she pausing, turned, hock 

But never knew the gaze that o’er Her yearned. even 
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THE WATER TOWER: 


A STORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA, 


BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 
Authoress of “ Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” ‘‘The Hunlock Title Deeds,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXVII. (continued). 


By this time they had reached the banquetting-room, which 
was brilliantly lighted up by two superb chandeliers, whilst a 
double row of candelabra down the table, filled with wax candles, 
showed off with greater effect the massive plate, costly cut glass, 
and splendid napery. When the gentlemen had taken their seats 
the band of the regiment, stationed under the windows, commenced 
playing, and the real affair of the evening, the dinner, began in 
good earnest. 

After a while the conversation, which had flagged a little at 
the first sitting down to dinner, revived, as though to justify 
Crompton’s remark ; for with the wine, jests and laughter flew 
quickly round. Past events were discussed, old anecdotés remem. 
bered. Captain Ainsworth reminded Norris of the horse-poisoning 
affair, and Major Rigby said— 

“Norris was always a sad dog ; why, when we were stationed 
at Nottingham, during the time of the riots in 1811, and he was at 
Bulwell, with a detachment at the ‘Shoulder of Mutton’ inn, he 
had Revett and Atkins, two of the most celebrated Bow Street 
ofiicers with him for three days ; nice company this for an ofticer !’’ 

“T had to assist them with the military under my command,”’ 
said Norris ; ‘‘ but I tell you what, I found them, I must confess, most 
agreeable fellows. Justice Elliot, by-the-bye, afterwards invited 
me to a most elegant dinner. I remember champagne and old 
hock flew about the table like small beer. The latter part of the 
evening was not so agreeable, for I was fixed to a most gambling 
round-game with some ladies.”’ 

“And you so fond of cards,’’ observed Colonel Plumbe, laugl- 
ing; “and ladies are often so desperately keen! I recollect you 


— lost when you played with the Lady of Glenalmond, at 
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“ Yes, I was agreeably surprised," ne rey “ to come off 


with only the loss of a guinea.’ 

‘- You always came in for good dinners, Norris, when you were 
detached,”’ remarked Captain Jones. ‘“ What a splendid affair that 
Episcopal banquet was when you were at York !’’ 

‘*T dined once with the Archbishop of York,”’ said Norris, 
addressing the vicar, Mr. Fenton, who was seated near him, “gt 
his palace at Bishopsthorpe. His grace always took a great deal of 
notice of the military. We sat down forty or fifty to dinner. Two 
recruiting officers and myself were the only guests in uniform, the 
remainder were chiefly clergymen ; and what was a novelty to me, 
they wore their gowns and robes. There were also a great number 


of ladies of the first fashion at York. I certainly was forcibly im. 


pressed with the splendour of the archbishop’s table, but J heard 
him spoken of as a most worthy man, whose religion and charities 
do iim more honour than his banquets. The appearance of the 
dinner-table was magnificent, and it was almost weighed down by 
the profusion of silver plate. The wine.coolers were very massive, 
and during the whole of dinner there was not one bottle without a 


cooler. Down the middle of the table, ranged frorn the top ‘to the 


bottom, there was a sort of raised framework of wood, ornamented 
and painted with different devices, and from the one end to the 
other of this sort of platform were ranged numbers of vases filled 
with the most exquisite flowers. The design of this may have been 
taken from the Prince Regent’s table. There was a great variety 
of wine, and before the first cloth was removed, we were liberally 
served with champagne, burgundy, and cape.”’ , 

‘* All folk don’t have the luck to fall into such good quarters,” 
observed Crompton. ‘‘ You had a fine time o’ ’t when you were in 
the regiment, Norris, wi’ ’aw these junketings.’’ 

. Well, you have nothing to complain of,’ replied Norris, 
‘gaily ; ‘‘ you have had honour enough since you went into the 29th. 
Didn't they make you Town. Major. of Lisbon after Vimiera ?”’ 

‘*Eyh, and Hibbert,’’ udded Crompton, looking towards the 
young officer of the 40th, “‘ dost remember what thou saidst, lad, 
when thou saw'st me in imy staff uniform? Why,’’ he continued, 
not waiting Hibbert’s answer, and addressing. Colonel Plumbe, 
“ when I told him I was made Town- Major, he said, ' Town- Major!’ 
they had better have made you town-crier.’ I’m a good-natured 
chap, and I forgave the lad, you see,’’ he went on to say with a 
comical smile, and a shake of his head at Hibbert, ‘‘ because o’ his 
youth, and them folk o’ hisn at home that I knew, else I was 
mightily inclined to call him out, though I could hardly help 
laughing myself.”’ 

The wine having now circulated pretty freely, and numerous 
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toasts and healths in bumpers having been drunk, the gentlemen 
“became somewhat exhilarated, and their mirth was more loud and 
boisterous. The two clergymen had ‘retired early, but the rest of 
the company seemed bent on prolonging tbeir revels till a late 
hour. At last, during a slight lull in the clamour of many voices, 
Crompton’s attention was attracted by the sound of, the very 
spirited performance on the drum, which he heard from the base. 
ment of the hotel, and he cried out— 

“Curnel, is that yon famous drummer of yours, Jacky Hayes ?”’ 

-The’ colonel having replied in the affirmative, Crompton ex- 
claimed— | 

“*Twould be a fine finishing o’ the evening to have him up 
here, curnel, if you would allow it.”’ ; 

Colonel Plumbe being in a most benignant frame of mind, 
readily consented to waive all etiquette ; and so the drummer Was 
sent for, and Jacky made his appearance, somewhat bashfully, in 
the banquetting-room. Here a bumper of brandy, for he declined 
wine, soon put him at his ease, and be performed more brilliantly 
than he had ever done before, tossing up his drum-sticks one after 
theother; nearly to the ceiling, with his usual dexterity, continuing 
the tune with one stick, so that there seemed to be not a moment’s 
stoppage in his drumming.. Then a song was called for, and the 
officers chose the ‘*‘ Manchgster Marines,’’ a song with which Jacky 
had allured many a Mfr recruit to take the shilling. 
Jacky gave out the first versé in his best style : 


“ Ye hearts of oak at Manchester, i 
Come listen to my song, 
To the Marine Corps in this town 


The praise of it belong.” « 


The officers were so elated that when Jacky began the chorus, 


they vociferously sang it with him, jingling their glasses as an 


accompaniment : 


“ This corps so tight is the delight 
Of lasses neat and clean, 
No girl that’s wise will e’er despise 
A Manchester Marine.” 


Jacky again proceeded with the song, the chorus becoming 
louder and more tumultuous each time : 


“The gentlemen of Manchester 
Five hundred men to raise, 
And more to prove their loyalty 
Six guineas bounty pays. 


They wear cockades of pink and blue 
For to adorn their head, 
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And dress their men in uniform 
Of handsome white and red. 


A band of music sweetly plays 
Before them in their round, 

While every heart is cheered to hear 
Its captivating sound.” 


The words of the next few verses were perfectly unintelligible 
through the Babel of laughter and sounds emanating from the 
dinner-table, till the loud voice of Crompton was heard, exclaiming 
in tones of reproach, though he himself had been more noisy than 
any of the rest— 

“Why, mun folk talk altogether? Do let us hear the last 
verse.”’ 

Colonel Plumbe laughingly seconded Captain Crompton’s re. 
quest, and then, without interruption, Jacky Hayes sang out the 
last verse, which was succeeded by thunders of applause. 


“Then bells will ring and music play, 
While Britons drink and sing ; 
God bless the Manchester marines, 
And save great George our King.” 


‘CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A 


A 
DE VITA HUMANA. 


CLOsE to the Meadows in the old town of Edinburgh, there is a 
square, so still and quiet that one might fancy it miles away in 
the country. Through an opening at its east end there is a 
glimpse of Salisbury crags lowering above the town. Georges 
Square is an old, pleasant, dreamy sort of place, with the grass 
growing between the stones, green and thick, as in a meadow. 
The grey walls of the old houses are very solidly built, and their 
sombre uniformity of hue is pleasantly broken by the fresh, bright 
tints of the garden in the middle of the square. It is rich in grass, 
soft as velvet, and green as an emerald, while the trees form a per- 
fect bower of foliage. 

In a front room of one of these houses Mrs. Norris was seated 
with her children, one sunny afternoon in August, 1817. 

The day was oppressively hot,” and hardly a breath of wind 
stirred the leaves of the trees in the square. The great heat had 
thrown a sort of languor, even over the buoyant spirits of the 
children, no wonder that their mother—so weak in health—looked 
unusually pale and exhausted. Flora, a beautiful little girl, with 
golden hair and violet blue eyes, had fallen asleep on the foot of 
the couch, on which her mother was lying. 
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propensities, which he had, doubtless, inherited from his father, 
having two or three times run away from his nurse—once to the 
castle esplanade, where he was discovered watching, with earnest 
and admiring eyes, the Highland soldiers being drilled: he was 
always getting into mischief, and manifold were the accidents that 
befell him, cuts and bruises being varied by burns and scalds. 
Oliver, the eldest child, now nearly seven years old, was a 
quiet, studious boy, tall for his age, slight, and fair-complexioned : 
his bleached hair has darkened into a rich shade of brown, and his 
are large, blue, and limpid; he is seated on a low chair by 
his mother’s side, and he is just reading a paragraph to her from 
the Caledonian Mercury :— 


“University of Edinburgh—Yesterday the University of Edinburgh con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor in Medicine on the following gentlemen, ninety- 
two in number, after the usual public and private trials. There was an 
Englishman amongst the number, Robert Norris, his thesis, De Vita 
Humani.” 


“Mamma, what does that mean?’’ asked the child, ‘‘ De Vita 
Humana ?’ I don’t understand it.’’ 

“Every gentleman, Oliver,”’ replied Mrs. Norris, ‘* who is going 
to be a doctor has to write what is called a thesis in Latin, upon 
some subject connected with surgery or physic ; and your papa, as 
he told me, wrote a thesis upon human life, that is the English 
for the Latin words ; but you are too young, my dear little boy, to 
understand these things.”’ : 

‘‘And now papa is a doctor, really a doctor?’’ said Oliver, 
looking at his mother. 

“He is Dr. Norris!’’ shouted Donald, from the table, where 
he was busy amputating the legs and arms of some of his soldiers. 

‘And, mamma, will he give people pills and powders and 
draughts, and will he have a room here to keep the nasty medicine 
in?’”’ asked Oliver, smitten with sudden fear lest he should become 
recipient of this medicine if it were so close at hand. | 

‘“* No, my dear child,’’ replied Mrs, Norris, smiling. ‘‘ Papa 
will only write prescriptions ; he will write down on paper what 
medicine his patients are to have, and then the druggist will supply 
it.” 

“Oh, yes, I understand you, mamma,’’ answered Oliver, with 
asigh of relief. ‘‘I suppose we shall always stop in Edinburgh, 
and papa will not leave us alone again.” 

At this moment papa entered the room, looking very well 
Pleased ; yet there was something in his manner that did not satisfy 
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Donald, the youngest child, a boy about four years old, was 
marshalling leaden soldiers on a table. He already showed roving 
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his wife; she knew, from certain indications, that he had some. 
thing to tell her which he thought would not be very well received, 

As she could form no guess as to what this matter might be, she 

refrained from asking any questions, and left him to relieve his 

mind of the burden, whenever it might suit him. 

“‘T see you have been reading about my new clevation, Flora,” 
he said. as he seated himself near to his wife. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Norris ; “‘ it seems such a relief after these 
three years’ waiting, that your medical studies are over, your degree 
taken, and you in a position at once to commence practice. What 
a happiness to look forward to !—a quiet settled home, after all our 
journeys, and wanderings, and changes. I declare we have been 
like gipsies, By-the-bye, you have never given me the particulars 
of the ceremony when you took your degree.”’ 

“Oh, it was all very grand,’’ answered Robert. ‘* The Chan-: 
cellor of the University presided, and he was attended by the prin. 
cipal and other members of the Senatus. There was a great crowd 
of ladies and gentlemen to witness our triumph. Then the Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine presented us, and we were ‘ capped’ in the 
usual manner—-that is, invested with a cap and hood.’’ 

‘* And shall you wear it, papa,"’ asked Oliver, ‘‘ when you are 
writing prescriptions? and when will you begin to make people 
well ?”’ 

** All in good time, my boy,”’ replied Norris, rather abruptly ; 
“but Rome was not built in a day.”’ 

Oliver was about to ask an explanation of this last remark, 
when his mother resumed the conversation by asking her husband 
if that was the end of the ceremony. 

“Not quite,’’ answered Norris. “One of the professors 
addressed us graduates in a set speech, in the name of his colleagues 
of the Senatus Academicus, and especially in the name of the pro. 
fessors in the Faculty of Medicine. He congratulated us on our 
newly-acquired honours, and expatiated at great length on the im- 
portance and dignity of the medical profession.’’ 

** ] quite agree with him,’’ remarked Mrs. Norris ; “ the art of 
healing, has to me, somethiug sublime in it ; a good doctor is the 
benefactor of the human race. How their souls must be elated when 
they bring, by their efforts aud skill, renewed life and health to the 
sick, and receive the smiles and benedictions of the rejoicing 
relatives |"’ 


‘* Really, my dear, you are a little enthusiastic,’’ observed 
Norris, rather petulantly. ‘‘ I suspect doctors have too much to 
do with the stern realities of life to feel much elevation of svul : that 


is to be found amongst the rocks and mountains, ami/st crand and 
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majestic scenery, and not,’’ he added, ‘‘ amongst the fever-stricken 
gloses and wynds of old Edinburgh.”’ 

“Well, my dear,”’ replied Mrs. Norris, speaking a little sharply 
in her turn, “‘ you know you will not have to frequent such places 
as the Cowgate, or Potter Row; your ‘practice, I should, imagine, 
will be amongst the rich and opulent.’’ 

‘J don’t know where it will lie at present,’’ replied Norris ; “ I 
will tell you that when it comes.” 

“ Of course it will come, as it does to every one else,’’ replied 
Mrs. Norris, rather emphatically. 

“You will not join our dinner party to-day, Flora, I suppose ?”’ 
said Robert, abruptly changing the conversation. 

‘No, I should not feel equal to it,’’ replied Mrs. Norris. ‘I 
should certainly have liked to have sat at the head of your table 
when you received your medical friends, but, indeed, I am quite too 
ill to think of such a thing.”’ 

“T feel very much out of sorts, myself,’’ observed Norris. 

“T am very sorry, Robert,’’ replied his wife, looking anxiously 
at him. “ What is it? any sudden ailment? You have never 
complained before, and I must confess, that as far as appearances 
go, I never saw you looking better.”’ 

‘Oh, I never look ill,’’ answered Norris, in a rather aggrieved 
tone—“ at least no one ever gives me the credit of it. I suppose I 
shall look perfectly well when I am in my coffin.” 

Norris spoke as though he were irritated. He was hasty, and 
his wife’s temper was rendered sharp by illness, hence all was not 
harmony in that little household, and the notes were at times harsh 
and discordant, and jangled on the ear. 

“Well, what is the matter ?’’ asked Mrs. Norris. 

“A general feeling of languor, a depression of spirits, a want of 
tone ; I have lost flesh, too, considerably.’ 

‘You were always thin, Robert!’’ observed Mrs. Norris, 
quietly, as though she thought the last objection a frivolous one. 

‘* | have studied very hard,’’ answered Robert, looking straight 
before him, as though wishful to avoid his wife’s eye. “ and my 
strength wants recruiting ; I require a bracing air.’’ 

“Well, you could not be better than where you are,’’ replied 
Mrs. Norris, beginning to have a painful suspicion, as to the 
nature of the disclosure which her husband was evidently about to 
make to her. 

“Yes, but a change is what I need,” said Norris, speaking in a 
more determined tone now that he had broken the ice, ‘‘ and I in. 
tend making a short trip to the Shetland Isles.’’ ; 

_“*To the Shetland Isles !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Norris, in a tone of 
mingled anger and amazement. Had her husband said he was 
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going to Spitsbergen she would not have been more surprised, 
** Why, Robert,” she continued, “ what will become of your prac. 
tice ¢”” 
“You will, my dear, ignore the fact that at present I have 
none,”’ answered Robert. 

** And are likely to have none if you are to be always a bird of 
passage,’’ said Mrs. Norris, tartly. 

“This is absurd, Flora. Do you really imagine for a moment 
that I shall get at once into practice? Why, it will probably be 
months before I shall hear of a patient.”’ 

“And when you do, my dear,”’ replied Mrs. Norris, in a sar. 
castic tone, “ the sick person would hardly be able to wait for your 
return from the Shetland Isles.”’ 

“T told you, Flora, that I was only going on a short trip.” 

**Oh, but when you return from there you will go, perhaps, to 
Kamschatka, or some such outlandish place. I quite give you up, 
now, Robert—I do, indeed ; you will never settle to anything.” 

On this occasion Robert was too much irritated to stay and 
argue the matier with his wife; besides, perhaps, he felt that his 
cause was a bad one, so he made an abrupt exit from the room and 
shut himself up in his study with his books till near the dinner 
hour. He then made a hasty toilette, and went down to meet his 
friends—all young medical men—who had just graduated, with the 
exception of Dr. Barclay, a man well advanced in years. 

The dinner was a very excellent one, and the guests did all 
honour to it. When the cloth was removed and the wine placed 
on the table, the conversation became very animated, and the 
decanters were passed round very freely. 

One of the guests, a tall, sandy-haired young Scotchman, opened 
a discussion on the thesis which Norris had written, ‘* De Vita 
Humana.”” All the other young doctors chimed in, each one 
fearful of not being heard, speaking louder than his neighbour ; s0 
that at last they raised their voices to so high a pitch that the 
gentlemen over their wine offered no inapt resemblance to the 
builders of the Tower of Babel. 

Dr. Barclay smiled as he sipped his wine, at the energy of his 
young friends ; whilst the old parrot—brought by Norris from the 
house in Watergate Street—sat perched on the back of his master’s 
chair, his head cocked on one side, with an air of grave solemnity, 
and his attention principally fixed upon one fat young doctor, who 
was becoming purplish in the face and apopleptic, from his 
strenuous efforts to make himself heard. Of all his oration, how- 
ever, almost the only intelligble word was atom; but a slight lull in 
the tumult of voices enabled him to shout out, “‘ I maintain that an 
organised structure is not made up of atoms;’’ here his voice was 
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drowned again by another still more stentorian.—“ Like produces 
like, is one of the laws of vitality," resounded from one end of the 
table ;—“‘ Vegetable and animal anatomy and physiology,” was 
echoed from the other. The tall, sandy-haired young doctor was 
raving about the science of life, and his neighbour, a pale, diminu- 
tive man, with a weak voice, was helplessly trying to make some 
remarks of his own heard, whereof nothing could be distinguished 
but-“ formation of tissues—’’ ‘‘ cellular mass ’’-—‘‘ vital tissue—’’ 
“ cells that adhere together.”’ 

Norris himself was declaiming, with something of the tones and 

ures of his early friends, the actors at Chester, upon the mind 
of man and the properties of mind; while the doctor, to whom he 
addressed his remarks, was unable to distinguish a word, for his 
neighbour on the other side, having stronger lungs than Norris, 
bellowed louder—‘“‘ Mind of man,’’ ‘‘‘ properties of mind,’’ “ psy- 
chology possesse3, I maintain, an independent existence.”’ 

The apopleptic young man was still ringing the changes on 
“atoms ’’—‘ not to be traced even by the microscope ’’—* ulti- 
mate atoms,’’ to the infinite delight and admiration of poll. 

Outside the door, the servants as they passed along the passage, 
listened in amazement to the din, whilst the cook exclaimed, 
raising her hands and eyes in pious horror— 

“Tbe Lord he gude unto us !—verra fine doings these !—and the 
Sabbath nae abuve twa hours from us—and now they’re raising 
their clavers anent the Bible—the feckless loons !’* 

This remark was elicited by some one of the party shouting 
out—‘‘ The life of all flesh is the blood, so we read in Leviticus.”’ 
The confusion of tengues now became so great, that even single 
words were undistinguishable, and when Dr. Barclay found that 
references to the Bible were being bandied about, and that 
the wine was circulating with amazing rapidity, he began to 
look yrave, for the proceedings were now wanting in that 
decorum, which might be expected from graduates of a learned 
university. 

* Now it chanced that at.this moment a most prolonged and 
horrid howl was heard to proceed from under the table, where an 
old spaniel belonging to Norris lay at his master’s feet, whilst, at 
the same time, the parrot, who had been studying the word 
“atom,” screeched out ‘“‘ atoms! atoms !’’ her voice entirely drown- 
ing those of the human disputants. Perhaps it was by chance 
only that Dr. Barclay trod on the dog’s toes, thereby causing him 
utter that terrible howl; but if so it was a happy chance, for it 
Produced a sudden and profound silence amongst the disputante, 
and a motiou on the part of Norris to adjourn to the drawing-room 
for coffee, whilst Dr. Barclay, looking down with a hunorvus smile 
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upon the spaniel, who was standing on three legs, and still uttering 
subdued howls, said— 
“ Hold your noise, will you? hold your noise ; you know just 


as much about it as they do.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE TWO CULPRITS. 


Two months had passed since Norris had taken his degree, ang 
the young doctor was roaming amongst the rocks and the ru 
scenery of the Shetland Isles, having sailed thither from Leith, the 
very week after he had entertained his medical friends at dinner, 

Mrs. Norris was most anxious for her husband’s return, but 
this was an event which he appeared to wish to postpone as long as 
possible; and even in his letters to his wife, though he knew that 

* such topics had but small interest fur her, he could not refrain from 
expatiatihng On granitic formations and serpentine veins, amid 
strata of gneiss. 

One of these glowing letters Mrs. Norris had received early in 
October, and it had only served to increase that depression of spirits 
and mental irritation, which her confirmed ill-health made her a 
prey to so often. 

However, she had now a great source of pleasure and comfort, 
for Mrs. Thorold, who had been travelling on the continent, had 
come to pass the winter in Edinburgh. She had taken a furnished 
house in Frederick Street, in the new town, and not a day passed 
that she did not visit Robert’s wife, bringing with her the choicest 
fruits and delicacies of the season to tempt her failing appetite, 
taking her for long pleasant country drives, and always carrying 
off home with her one or other of the children, Flora being the 
most frequent guest. 

Mrs. Thorold had called to pay her usual visit one fine breezy 
October afternoon, when she found Mrs. Norris sitting, wrapped in 
a woollen shawl, beside the fire in the dining-room. 

After the first greetings were over, Mrs. Thorold said— 

“TI had an unexpected visitor last night; Piers arrived to my 
great astonishment, I had no idea he was coming to Edinburgh; 
he will call here this afternoon—almost his first questions were 
about Robert and yourself.’’ 

** My dear Mrs. Thorold,’’ said Mrs. Norris, “‘ I have been Jong- 
ing to see you ever since you left me last night ; I was never more 
amazed in my life than when you told me so abruptly, just as you 
were leaving, that Piers was going to be married. To tell you the 
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trath, I have always encouraged the hope that Miss Ayleworth 

might return to Chester, and that all that sad mystery might be 

geared up. I never fancied Piers would marry any one else; 
of course it was a foolish idea on my part,”’ | 

“My dear Flora,”’ replied Mrs. Thorold, “I brought out my 


‘news so abruptly, because it was disagreeable to me, and I wished 


what I had to say said and done with. Then I felt sorely vexed 
and ill.tempered as soon as I had broached the subject, and I 
thought I would say no more till another day, when I might feel in 
a more charitable frame of mind. But I do not, my dear; so I will 
not pretend to a virtue which I do not possess. I am disgusted at 
the whole affair ; I am angry with Piers; I am amazed at his choice, 
and 1 cannot speak with common patience of his blindness and 
folly. I try to hide my feelings as much as I can from him, for 


you know, with all his faults, how inexpressibly dear he is to me ; 


besides, as the marriage is really fixed upon, I feel that I ought to 
try and make the best of it. However, I can open my heart to you 
as we are old friends, and I know you and Robert will quite enter 
into my feelings :—a Thorold to make such an alliance !’’ and Mrs. 
Thorold: raised her hands and eyes in sorrowful indignation. 

‘‘Is Mr. Thorold marrying then so much beneath himself ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Norris. 

‘* Well, in point of birth; Flora, I don’t see that he could well 
golower. Mark the name, Trickett! can you imagine anything 
more inexpressibly vulgar? and the old people are as vulgar as 
their name. Mr. Trickett is a tobacco merchant, who has made a 
large fortune by trading in that detestable commodity. He had a 
grandfather, I suppose; but I think he cannot trace back his 
genealogy beyond his father; of his wife’s relatives in the West 
Indies I will say more to you by-and-bye.’’ Here Mrs. Thorold 
looked darkly mysterious. 

“ And what of the young lady ?’’ inquired Mrs. Norris; ‘‘ do you 
know her? she may be superior in every respect to her parents. 
People who have risen from the lower classes often give their chil- 
dren an excellent education, and they become fitted for the best 


_ society.” 


“In point of looks Mary Trickett is certainly superior to her 
parents,’ replied Mrs. Thorold. ‘‘ Robert might call that cashier 
of his father’s an ape, but to my mind Mr. Trickett bears far more 
resemblance to that ill-favoured animal; as for Mrs. Trickett, she 
looks like the landlady of some roadside inn. Mary is very beau- 
tiful, but intellect she has none; her conversation usually runs 
upon dress, on other matters she speaks in monosyllables, She 
has had a first-class education, but her only real accomplishment is 
Music, and to give her her due, she is a brilliant player, and has a 
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fine voice; but her mind is a void, she is-vapid, extravagant, and 
silly. My son will have a large fortune with her, but I doubt if he 
will be the richer man for it, as she boasts that all she cares about 
is to spend money fast. If you ask me for any particulars as to 
how Piers became acquainted with her, when he made her an offer, 
and so forth, I can only reply to you thus—he went to « party, saw 
a young handsome brunette, with dreamy, languishing black eyes, 
heard her play superbly and sing exquisitely, chatted with her the 
whole evening, danced with her the next night at a ball, and pro. 
posed the day after.”’ : 

‘* Surely you are joking !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Norris. 

‘*T am not, Flora; at least, I had my information from Piers ° 
himself, so I suppose it is correct; but, my dear, he is not the 
same man that he was before that wretched, miserable, ever-to.be 
lamented affair with Teresa. A mystery it is now, and a mystery 
I suppose, it will always remain. I felt angry with Teresa at first, 
but for long past I have been convinced that she was actuated by 
some stronger motive than mere caprice. She would have suited 
hin so well! She was a girl with a pure mind and a lofty soul, 
who would have influenced him for good, who would have been his 
angel guardian. I believe he still loves her, though he has bound 
himself to marry another woman. His fits of gloom and melancholy 
alternate with a wildness of spirits that almost borders on frenzy 
sometimes. He does things recklessly on the spur of the moment, 
and I think that it was in this state of mind he proposed so hastily 
to Mary Trickett.”’ 

** Were you in Chester at the time ?’’ asked Mrs. Norris. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Thorold, “ I had just returned from Paris. 
Piers was in Liverpool, where the Tricketts live. When I found 
that he had actually proposed, as I did not wish that there should 
be any breach between us, I went to him there, and called upon his 
intended. The stamp of newness is on the house, and on everything 
about it. The interior is as splendid as the most gorgeous uphol- 
stery can make it. You may imagine the sort of person Mrs. 
Trickett is, when I tell vou that after the ceremony of introduction, 
almost the first remark she made to me was, that each one of her 
drawing-room chairs stood her in five guineas apiece! Before I 
left 1 was informed of the price of everything in the room, Mr. 
Trickett is but a repetition of his wife; we had some turbot at 
lunch, as it was Friday, and the master of the house told me its 
exact cost to a farthing, adding, that it was like eating money. | 
cannot recollect the precise amount my entertainment cost him, for 
I was so irritated, and vexed and annoyed, that I tried to forget as 
soon as possible all about the Tricketts and their house.”’ 

‘* How could Piers ever think of marrying into such a family?” 
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exclaimed Mrs. Norris, in amazement—‘‘ a man with tastes so re’ 
fined as his, so highly educated, and such an aristocrat in mind and 


«“ He is blind, my dear,’’ replied Mrs. Thorold, ‘‘ and, perchance, 
I do not see perfections where they exist. Then Mary Trickett 
will have a large fortune, and, though I am sorry to say it, for Piers 
is rich and need not wish to be more wealthy, I fear that is an in. 
ducement with him. He often squanders large sums very reck- 
lessly, now ; but you know that is an old failing, only he seemed to 
have quite reformed until the breaking off of the match with Teresa 
—His intended will help him well to squander.”’ 

“Ts Miss Trickett a very fine lady in her dress?”’ asked Mrs, 

Norris. 
‘She and her sister are renowned in Liverpool as adopting the 
extreme of every fashion, no matter how absurd or.cyiré. I was 
certainly struck with their appearance when I saw them for the 
first time in the drawing-room of their father’s house. They were 
both dressed alike ; laced tight wasp-like waists, and their figures 
regularly trussed. The bust, back and shoulders, scandalously ex- 
posed, waists immoderately long, dresses of pea-green sarsnet— 
Imagine how this would become an olive complexion, which both 
the young ladies possess !—and their necks and arms and fingers 
loaded with gems.”’ 

“ Are they both dark ?’’ inquired Mrs. Norris. 

“Oh, yes, they take after their mother,”’ replied Mrs. ‘Thorold. 
~“She was a Miss Sinclair, and was born in the West Indies; her 
father may have been a native of Glasgow; but, my dear Flora, 
_ there is a mixture of black blood somewhere,’’ sighed Mrs. Thorold ; 
“you can trace the negro descent.”’ 

Mrs. Norris half-smiled at the sad earnestness of her friend’s 
tone; but she made no comment, as she knew how prejudiced the 
good lady was on some points. 

‘* Of course,’’ continued Mrs. Thorold, ‘‘ I think that the blacks 
have been very ill-used, and the slave trade was abominable, and I 
dare say some of them may be clever, though, as a rule,” she added, 
ma musing tone, ‘‘ brains don’t grow under wool. I am sure I 
Wish them well in every way, but call it prejudice or what you 
will, I do not like them for relations. I believe many of them are 
treacherous and deceitful.” 


* “Perhaps they have been made so by ill-usage,”” observed Mrs. 
orris. 

vl dare say you think me very prejudiced and unchristian- 
like,”” replied Mrs. Thorold; ‘* but in justice to myself, Flora, I 
must confess that had I found this family simple and kindhearted, 
with the generous impulses and good feeling to be found often 
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amongst the poor and lowly born, I could have forgotten black 
blood and vulgarity, and have remembered that before God we are 
all equal; but it is their arrogance towards their inferiors, their 
utter want of charity, their manners, and base sordid spirit that 
repels me. I have only met them once; but I do not speak from 
my own authority, I know them from other information, the 
correctness of which I cannot doubi. ‘The Tricketts are of my own 
faith,” she} added, and Mrs. Norris inferred, from this closing 
remark, that, Mrs. Thorold knew, that though rich and belonging to - 
a church, which inculcates charity so strongly on all its members, 
the Tricketts were not very ready to stretch out their hands to the 
poor and needy. Now, whatever Mrs. Thorold’s failings might be, 
a want of charity was not one of them ; for she was ever ready, as 
far as lay in her power, to succour and relieve distress wherever it 
existed ; so that Mrs. Norris could well imagine how parsimony 
and niggardliness in almsgiving would disgust her. 

**T am very sorry,’’ said Mrs. Norris, “ that you can give no 
better account of Mr. Thorold's future relatives; however,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ let us hope that he may work a change in Miss '‘I'rickett, 
for a man has so much influence over his wife.’’ 

“IT doubt it,’’ answered Mrs. Thorold, shaking her head ; ‘‘ she 
is like the rest of her family, without brains, and those cannot be 
put inher. By the way, talking of brains, I met at Mr. ‘lrickett’s 
a person whom, slight as was my conversation with her, I found to 
be really a lady and an educated woman. She was a Mrs. Uns. 
worth, from Chester, a widow; I remembered, after she had gone, 
having heard the name of her late husband—he was a solicitor of 
high standing in Liverpool, and was the professional adviser of Mr. 
Trickett. When I heard that it solved what was a mystery to me,— 
how Mrs. Unsworth should have become intimate with people so dis. 
similar in taste to herself. When she had gone they ridiculed her, 
as 1 suppose they did me when I took wy departure. She was a 
little peculiar, perhaps, but a lady in every word and action. Well, 
we will stop our discussion, love, for I heard a ring just now, and 
that is Piers’ step in the passage.”’ 

And so it proved to be, for the next moment Thorold entered 
the.room, and shook hands very heartily with Mrs. Norris. 

** Of course,’’ he began, when he was seated, ‘‘ my mother has 
informed you that I am about to become a benedict.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I was about to congratulate you,” replied Mrs. 
Norris. 

“I am going to resign my bachelor state early in the new 
year,”’ he said; “and here my mother has fixed herself in this 
northern capital, and avers that she will not be able to grace my 
nuptials with her presence.”’ 
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_ “T am getting old, Piers, and cannot travel in the depth of 
winter,” replied Mrs. Thorold; ‘‘ besides, you know,”’ she added, 
with a slight touch of sarcasm in her tone, “ I had settled to come 
here before those eventful three days in which you met, courted, 
and proposed to Miss Trickett.”’ : 

‘Piers only replied with a slight laugh, which probably, veiled 
some inward vexation, then he said, turning to Mrs. Norris, 

“T fear I cannot hope for the pleasure of your presence either ; 
but I shall count upon my old friend Robert. By the way, Mrs. 
Norris,” he added, ‘where is the doctor, and what is he doing ? 
we have been so full of this marriage, my mother and I, that I 
quite forgot to ask after him. Has he begun ‘to practice?” 

“ He is practising in the Shetland Isles ; when I last hear! from 
him he was in an island called Unst,’’ exclaimed. Mrs. Norris, 
rather bitterly, Thorold’s questions Lringing back the recollection 
of her own private griefs ; “he will never dissect anything better 
than rocks and stones. I am quite worn out with Robert's 
vagaries; he will not settle to anything, and I tremble for the 
future of my children.”’ 

‘*T think, my dear Flora, you distress yourself too much,’’ said 
Mrs. Thorold, soothingly. ‘‘ 1 am sure Robert will spare no expense 
or pains in the education of his children, and the boys will then 
make their own way. Your husband has his peculiarities, but he 
is, at heart, a thoroughly good and conscientious man, and he might 
- have more ruinous and expensive tastes than a love of geology. I 

think the best thing for you and all of us will be, to make up our 
_ minds that’he will never earn money, and then there will be less 
disappointment. He will be a literary man, and nothing else. 
After all, he has no expensive habits, and he is in possession of a_ 
very fair competency, so I would not make myself uneasy, were I 
you, F'lora.’’ 

“I wish I could take your view of the matter, my dear friend,’ 
replied Mrs. Norris, shaking her head ; ‘* but this constant journey- 
ing about is very expensive, and one never knows where it will 
end, or where he may take it into his head to start off next. Be. 
sides, he spends a great deal of money in qualifying himself for 
ge new profession, which, after all, he never makes anything 
y-" 

‘There is one consolation,’? observed Thorold, with a smile ; 
“he has done with the bar and the army, and when he has di ne 
with physic, there is only the navy and the Church, and I know he 

no special affection for either.’’ 

* “I quite expected him home by this time,’’ said Mrs. Norris; 
my being in such poor health makes me feel more Robert's being 
80 constantly away from home: and then, he really never seems to, 
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trouble himself as to how things are going on in his own family, or 
his own house. I wish he were not so public spirited aman. | 
am quite out of patience when he writes to me about oxidulated 
iron and chromate of iron—I wish such things had never been 
heard of. He says this discovery he has made of the chromate of 
iron in Shetland, will be of great importance to the arts. That 
may be, but it will be of no importance to his family. I really 
think that if his children were in want of food, and ragged, and 
almost homeless, he would still be infatuated enough to continue’ 
his researches amongst the-e greenish and yellowish serpentines, to 
use his own words. Oh, it is really trying to have to do with such 
@ spirit as Robert’s.”” And here poor Mrs. Norris almost burst into 
tears, induced by vexation and bodily weakness combined. 

Mrs. Thorold knew not what to say, but Piers volunteered a 
remark which he thought would give some little comfort. 

“If Bob has discovered the chromate of iron in Shetland, he © 
deserves, and Uotbtless will obtain a handsome and substantial 
reward from Government. Why, hitherto America has been almost 
the only place from which it has been got.”’ 

‘* Mr. Thorold, my husband's modesty is such,’’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Norris, ‘‘ that he will never dream of any reward: the honour and 
renown of the discovery will be sufficient reward for him—but not 
fur me : honour and renown will not buy bread and meat. | really 
think this geology is all rubbish.’’ 

“But, my dear Flora,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Thorold, who saw 
that her young friend was, in a great measure, in fault, and that 
she must often fan the flame of discord between herself and her 
husband, by speaking so disparingly of his scientific pursuits, 
“your husband has an income sufficient to maintain his family 
genteely, without his following any profession, and therefore I 
would try and be a little more patient with this hobby of his.”’ 

‘I hate hobbies,”’ remarked Mrs. Norris, very energetically. 
‘* Well,” she continued, “ I call his present expedition a wild-goose 
chase, and I wish he may ever get a sufficiently substantial reward 
to pay for the soleing of his shoes; for the wear and tear of those 
very necessary articles, is, of itself, great enough I can assure you. 
Rambling about as he has done, 1 should think he must have col- 
lected information about minerals and mountains, sufficient to 
satisfy the two next generations.’’ 

‘* Well,” said Thorold, ‘‘ I shall write to him and tell him, that 
as he values our old friendship, I expect him to attend, without 
fail, on that day when I shall put off my bachelorhood.”’ 

“Oh, you know he cannot stay much longer in Shetland,” 
remarked Mrs. Thorold, “the weather would be getting 100 
stormy.” 
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“ ar x™ that will drive him home,’’ said Mrs. Norris, in a rather 

tone; “‘and I shall have to see that he procures a 

wiable ‘ wedding-garment,’ Mr. Thorold, for you know well 

that he is often rather a sloven. It would not do, for in. 

stance, for him to appear amongst the guests in his mineralogical 
dress 64 

“Has he still that coat with the leathern pockets ?’’ asked 
Thorold, laughingly. 

“Oh, yes!’ replied Mrs. Norris ; “ and a nasty looking thing it 
“Why, he wore that when he was arrested on the charge of 
- horse-poisoning,”’ exclaimed Thorold. 

**What?’’ inquired Mrs. Norris, in some consternation at the 
implied disgraceful antecedents of her husband, ‘‘I never heard 
Robert speak of that! How snug he has managed to keep it !’’ 

“T will tell you while we have tea,”’ replied Piers, as the 
servant entered bearing a tray. 

Mrs. Norris forgot some of her vexation and trouble that night, 
in laughing over her husband’s adventures at Boroughbridge. 


is. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“Thou wilt not trust the air with secrets.” 
Titus Andronicus. 


One clear frosty night, early in January, 1818, two gentlemen 
were seated on either side of a blazing fire, in a large, handsome, 
- lofty room—a fashionable hotel in the neighbourhood of Rodney 
Street, Liverpool. 

These two gentlemen—our friends Piers Thorold and Robert 
Norris—having partaken of an excellent dinner, and being in a 
warm, luxuriously-furnished apartment, prepared each to enjoy 
himself in his own fashion. 

Thorold lighted a cigar, and puffed away for a few moments in 
profound silence ; whilst Robert, having drawn his chair straight in 
front of the fire, placed his feet on the fender in close proximity to 
the grate, so close, indeed, that the heat, penetrating through his 
nether garments, obliged him, every now and then, to withdraw 
first one leg and then the other, and sometimes to hitch away his 
trousers in order to relieve his shins from the roasting they were 
undergoing. 

“TI say, Bob,’’ exclaimed Thorold, suddenly removing the cigar 
ftom his mouth ; “ are you burning your trousers? there’s a con- 
founded smell of singed wool. I hope you have got an extra pair 
in case of accident.” 
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honour’to your wedding-day,” replied Robert, bringing one leg 
forward as an advanced guard, the other -having succumbed to the 
heat ; *‘ still, I fear,’’ he added, with a smile, “ from what we heard 
this afternoon, when you took me to Rodney Street to introduce me 
to your intended, that my costume will be quite eclipsed by the 
grand and brilliant appearance of the other guests. I think, cer. 
tainly, few weddings will surpass yours in splendour.”’ 

“ Don’t talk of it, Bob!’’ exclaimed Thorold, springing from his 
chair, whilst he threw his half-consumed cigar into the grate, and 


commenced pacing rapidly up and down the room ; ‘“* you know hoy . 


I must detest all this kind of thing, you know how I abhor osten. 
tatious parade, and all the vulgar show and glitter of newly-made 
wealth; but I am helpless—I have tried in vain to have my own 
way, till I grew tired of the contention, and gave in. But I shall 


feel to-morrow something like a wild beast exposed in a menagerie,- 


and, in truth, that last is not a bad comparison. I do not know 
myself sometimes. when fits of gloom, and almost madness, come 
over me, and I feel that life is like a cage, whose bars I should 
like to rend asunder that I might fiud myself anywhere, rather than 
condemned to drag on an existence more hateful, I think, than life 
is to the caged denizen of the forest. If I think of the past I feel 
tempted to despair. I dare not think of it; the thought casts me 
into a mood so dark and terrible that, when within its influence, I 
feel tempted to lay violent hands on myself.”’ 

‘* Piers, my dear old friend,’’ exclaimed Norris, who had risen 
from his chair, and now grasped Thorold’s hand in his own with an 
air of the deepest sorrow and concern; “ you are not, indeed, the 
same man that you were years ago. Have you any secret? will it 
relieve you to share it with me? can I bear your burthen in any 
way! how can I help you? You know I would make any sacrifice 
for you, and that had I a brother of my own, I could not love him 
better than I do Piers Thorold.’’ 

**T know that right well,’’ replied Thorold, speaking in a calmer 
tone of voice ; “‘ but,” he added, as he returned the pressure of his 
friend’s hand, “no one can help me. I must bear my burthen 
aloue ; it is a heavy one, but it is of my own making—none the 
less wearisome for that, however.”’ 

“Well, well, Piers, I see !’”’ broke in Norris. ‘* Thou will not 
trust the air with secrets.”’ 

‘* Little as you saw of the Tricketts,’’ continued Thorold, nt 
heeding his friends interruption, ‘‘ during our brief visit this after- 
noon, you were wondering, I perceived, how it came to pass that 
Piers Thorold should choose a wife from a family so dissimilar 
hisaself in taste, feeling, and disposition. At one time, Robert, 1 


“Of course I have provided myself with a new suit to pay due - 
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liked the retirement of Brewood, and pictured to myself a quiet, 
happy future, to be spent there with the only woman I ever truly 
loved—a woman whose very thoughts seemed akin to my own.” © 

“ Really, my dear fellow,’’ said Norris, with no little pertur 2 -- 
tion, ‘‘do you forget that to-morrow you are going to marry Mar7 
Trickett ¢”’ 

**Oh, no, Bob,”’ answered Piers, in his usual gay and carele s 
tone, seeming suddenly-to throw off his gloom, ‘‘and I shall make 
her aright good husband, just the one she will like. She shall 
have plenty of fine dress, jewels, carriages and horses; she shall 
visit and receive company at home to any extent she pleases; 


_ dimmer parties, balls, concerts, the more the better, and I shall 


always accompany her: why, man, we shall be spoken of as a model 
pair, like love-birds, always nestling on the same perch! I cannot 
now endure solitude, it is hateful to me, that is the reason I be- 
came so enamoured of the Tricketts. With them I am never 
lonely ; the life of such people is a round of dissipation ; but that is 
what I want just now. Mary is not an intellectual girl, but she 
will do as well as any other—My old love melted from me like a 
shadow, and just as 1 was about to grasp her, she passed from me 
for ever.’’ Vey: 

“I do not quite like your sentiments on the eve of your wedding 
day,” replied Norris, shaking his head. ‘* You once reproached me 
for hinting at the possibility of Teresa Ayleworth giving a regretful 


- thought to a rejected lover, when she was about to marry another 


man; how do you excuse your own conduct to-night ?”’ 

‘If you remember, Hob,’’ answered Thorold, laughing, “I did 
not condemn Teresa for casting a love-lorn glance at the Water 
Tower, or for regretting that she refused you,—admitting that she . 
did these two things, which I doubt—I only said that if she married 
one man and loved another she was not the pure and high-minded 
character which you had just asserted ber to be. ‘There is nothing 
high-minded, perhaps, in my marrying Mary Trickett, when I feel 
that Teresa was my first and only real love. There is an impass- 
able gulf betwixt us two which nothing can ever bridge over, and 
such bitter memories rise up, even with her very name, that I try 
to put her existence from my mind ; so you see Mary has really no 
rival. I felt I must marry ; I wanted a companion, and one who 
would be too trifling and frivolous and careless to intrude questions 
Upon me in my darker moods, which would only be like probing an 
old wound. However, we have talked enough on this matter, 
though except with you, on this and the last occasion, the name of 
Teresa Ayleworth never passes my lips. You have not asked me 
any questions yet,’’ he added, throwing himself into his former seat 
by the"fire, “ about the First Lancashires.”’ 
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**Of course I have provided myself with a new suit to pay due 
honour’to your wedding-day,” replied Robert, bringing one leg 
forward as an advanced guard, the other -having succumbed to the 
heat ; *‘ still, I fear,’’ he added, with a smile, “‘ from what we hear 
this afternoon, when you took me to Rodney Street to introduce me 
to your intended, that my costume will be quite eclipsed by the 
grand and brilliant appearance of the other guests. I think, cer. 
tainly, few weddings will surpass yours in splendour.”’ 

“ Don't talk of it, Bob!’’ exclaimed Thorold, springing from his 
chair, whilst he threw his half-consumed cigar into the grate, and 
commenced pacing rapidly up and down the room ; ‘* you know how - 
I must detest all this kind of thing, you know how I abhor osten. 
tatious parade, and all the vulgar show and glitter of newly-made 
wealth; but I am helpless—I have tried in vain to have my own 
way, till I grew tired of the contention, and gave in. But I shall 
feel to-morrow something like a wild beast exposed in a menagerie,- 
and, in truth, that last is not a bad comparison. J do not know 
myself sometimes, when fits of gloom, and almost madness, come 
over me, and I feel that life is like a cage, whose bars I should 
like to rend asunder that I might fiud myself anywhere, rather than 
condemned to drag on an existence more hateful, I think, than life 
is to the caged denizen of the forest. If I think of the past I feel 
tempted to despair. I dare not think of it; the thought casts me 
into a mood so dark and terrible that, when within its influence, I 
feel tempted to lay violent hands on myself.”’ 

“* Piers, my dear old friend,’’ exclaimed Norris, who had risen 
from his chair, and now grasped Thorold’s hand in his own with an 
air of the deepest sorrow and concern; “ you are not, indeed, the 
same man that you were years ago. Have you any secret? will it 
relieve you to share it with me? can I bear your burthen im any 
way? how can I help you? You know I would make any sacrifice 
for you, and that had I a brother of my own, I could not love him 
better than I do Piers Thorold.’’ 

** I know that right well,’’ replied Thorold, speaking in a calmer 
tone of voice ; “‘ but,’” he added, as he returned the pressure of his 
friend’s hand, “no one can help me. I must bear my burthen 
aloue ; it is a heavy one, but it is of my own making—none the 
less wearisome for that, however.” 

** Well, well, Piers, I see !’’ broke in Norris. ‘‘ Thou will not 
trust the air with secrets.”’ 

‘* Little as you saw of the Tricketts,’’ continued Thorold, not 
heeding his friends interruption, ‘‘ during our brief visit this after- 
noon, you were wondering, I perceived, how it came to pass that 
Piers Thorold should choose a wife from a family so dissimilar to 
hisaself in taste, feeling, and disposition. At one time, Robert, 1 
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liked the retirement of Brewood, and pictured to myself a quiet, 
happy future, to be spent there with the only woman I ever truly 
Jovel—a woman whose very thoughts seemed akin to my own.”’ © 

«“ Really, my dear fellow,’’ said Norris, with no Jittle pertur > :- 
tion, “‘do you forget that to-morrow you are going to marry Mar7 
Trickett ¢”’ 

*©Oh, no, Bob,’’ answered Piers, in his usual gay and carele s 
tone, seeming suddenly to throw off his gloom, ‘‘and I shall make 
her aright good husband, just the one she will like. She shall 
have plenty of fine dress, jewels, carriages and horses; she shall 


visit and receive ‘company at home to any extent she pleases ; 


disver parties, balls, concerts, the more the better, and I shall 
always accompany her: why, man, we shall be spoken of as a model 
pair, like love-birds, always nestling on the same perch! I cannot 
now endure solitude, it is hateful to me, that is the reason I be- 
came so enamoured of the Tricketts. With them I am never 
lonely ; the life of such people is a round of dissipation ; but that is 
what I want just now. Mary is not an intellectual girl, but she 
will do as well as any other—My old love melted from me like a 
shadow, and just as 1 was about to grasp her, she passed from me 
for ever.’’ om 

“I do not quite like your sentiments on the eve of your wedding 
day,” replied Norris, shaking his head. ‘* You once reproached me 
for hinting at the possibility of Teresa Ayleworth giving a regretful 


- thought to a rejected lover, when she was about to marry another 


man ; how do you excuse your own conduct to-night ?”’ 


‘If you remember, Bob,’ answered Thorold, laughing, “I did 
not condemn Teresa for casting a love-lorn glance at the Water 
Tower, or for regretting that she refused you,—admitting that she - 
did these two things, which I doubt—I only said that if she married 
one man and loved another she was not the pure and high-minded 
character which you had just asserted ber to be. There is nothing 
high-minded, perhaps, in my marrying Mary Trickett, when I feel 
that Teresa was my first and only real love. There is an impass- 
able gulf betwixt us two which nothing can ever bridge over, and 
such bitter memories rise up, even with her very name, that I try 
to put her existence from my mind ; so you see Mary has really no 
rival. I felt I must marry ; I wanted a companion, and one who 
would be too trifling and frivolous and careless to intrude questions 
Upon me in my darker moods, which would only be like probing an 
old wound. However, we have talked enough on this matter, 
though except with you, on this and the last occasion, the name of 

eresa Ayleworth never passes my lips. You have not asked me 


any questions yet,’’ he added, throwing himself into his former seat 
by the*fire, “‘ about the First Lancashires.’’ 
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“ It was not in forgetfulness, however,” replied Norris, recom, 
mencing very sedulously the task of scorching his trousers; “] 
shall, indeed, be very glad to know what has become of my brother 
officers, at least, of those who were my friends.’’ 

“They are all dispersed about,’ replied Thorold, ‘‘ Bony bei 
put up at St. Helena, deprived the First Lancashires of their em. 
ployment. As you know, we embarked from Dublin to Liverpool, 
and here we were quartered for a few weeks preparatory to march, 
ing to Lancaster to be disembodied. When we arrived the Liver. 
pool gentlemen feted us every day with balls, dinner parties, and 
80 forth ; and during our stay, I became acquainted with Mary— ~ 
but that you know all about, and how we marched to Lancaster, 
were disembodied, and had a great jollification at the ‘ King’s Arms’ 
to wind up with.” 

‘* And where is Colonel Tonge ?”’ inquired Norris. 

“He has retired to his estate in Lancashire,’’ replied Thorold; 
**he has relinquished the sword to follow the plough, and has cast 
aside his warlike habiliments, and equipped his frame in top boots 
and corderoys; in short, he has turned farmer, and he is trying to 
instill into his tenants some notions of Lothian high farming, 
which he imbibed when we were at Haddington and Edinburgh.” 

“Do you know where Nevitt is ?’’ inquired Norris. ae 

“You ought to have asked after him first,”’ replied Thorold, 
“in common gratitude; did he not rescue you from the lock. 
up at Boroughbridge? and, later on, honour you so much as to 
want to send a bullet through your brains or your heart for lodging 
at a shabby inn? You will see him to-morrow at the breakfast, 
and you can return renewed thanks, if you like, for those favours. 
He is living in Liverpool, reposing on his laurels, and he is a 
greater dandy than ever. Our little fat major, who brought you 
with such a beaming smile, Nevitt’s invitation to come and be 
shot, is at Nottingham, reading newspapers all day long.”’ 

**'Well, and where is my old friend Adjutant Okey ?’’ asked 
Norris. 

**Oh, you will be hearing from him, I expect,’’ replied Thorold ; 
‘“*T saw him a few days ago at Chester; he is canvassing every- 
body who has any influence to support him in his application for 
the vacant office of Governor to the House of Correction. The 
salary is £200 a year, so it is worth his trying for, but I doubt if he 
will get the appointment. He asked for your address.’ 

“I shall certainly say all I can for him,’’ answered Norris ; “ he 
is @ very worthy fellow. Now to descend lower in the scale, cal 
you give me any tidings of the famous drummer of the First Lanca- 
shires ?’’ 

“‘What! laughing, good-humoured Jacky Hayes,” replied 
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“ Mhorold ; ‘the last I heard of him was, that he had gone back to 


his native place, somewhere between Manchester and Rochdale. 
Now I think you have heard all the news I can tell you of your 
old companions in arms, so let us talk a little about my intended. 


A beautiful girl, is she not? You must endorse that opinion.”’ 


“J do, indeed,’’. replied Norris, very emphatically, but in. 
wardly hoping that his friend would not also ask him his opinion of 
the other members of the family. Herein, however, he was dis. 
appointed, for: Thorold next asked him what he thought of Mr. 


Trickett. | 
_ “A man with great capacities for business,” replied Norris, 
evasively. — 

‘Looks .decidedly intellectual ?’’ remarked Thorold, sarcasti- 
cally. 


‘‘ Ahem !’’ responded Norris, causing his legs to relieve guard 
again before the fire, while not perceiving his friend’s sarcasm, he 
was marvelling how Thorold could see anything intellectual in the 
appearance of his future father-in-law—in fact, a very mean-look- 
ing, vulgar man. | 

“And Mrs. Trickett ? tell me your opinion of her, Bob,”’ 

‘‘ Miss Trickett certainly reminds me of an Eastern beauty,”’ 
replied Norris, purposely misunderstanding his friend, for he had 
nothing favourable to say of Mrs. Trickett. She had repelled him 
-at the first glance, and the dislike had been mutual ; for ‘‘ that tall, 
gaunt, eccentric-looking creature ’’— thus was Norris described by 
the Tricketts—had furnished them with a fruitful theme for much 


‘laughter and raillery ever since his departure. His dress was 


criticised, his manner, his very form of speech :— 

“You should have seen his hat in the hall, my dears ; the brim 
broken, positively, and all the nap worn off,’ suys Mrs. Trickett, 
scornfully . 


‘Don’t you admire the way he pokes his chin forward ?’”’ asks 
Miss Louisa. 

‘* And were you not particularly struck,’’ asks the bride elect, 
“with the tragic and severe tone of voice Mr. Norris assumed when 
mamma—most improperly, of course, in his estimation, required 
Mademoiselle to ring the bell? ‘ Allow me, Madam :’ he isa second 
Edmund Kean !” 

“Such a fine olive complexion, such splendid hair !’’ continued 
Norris, hoping to draw Thorold into pleasing reflections upon the 
beauty of Mary Trickett, that thus he might himself escape passing 
his verdict upon her detestable mother. 

“Don’t go beating about the bush, Bob,”’ replied Thorold, half- 
laughing himself; “ but tell me, candidly what you think of Mrs. 
lrickett—it was her I spoke of.” 
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“If you will have it, then,” exclaimed Norris, drawing back 
precipitately from the fire on perceiving that his trousers were 
smoking, ‘‘I must tell you that from the manner in which she 
treated that unfortunate young lady—the late French governess— 
from some of her remarks, and from her appearance altogether, I 
must confess that I think her a confoundedly vulgar woman.” 

“ All right, Bob!—I prefer plain speaking any day to lies and 
flattery,’’ replied Thorold. “‘ My future mother-in-law is certainly 
not polished ; however, we shall see little of each other. And now 


I think, as it is getting late, we will turn in, for to-morrow will be. 


a very hard day’s work for me. Bob,’’ he added, suddenly grasp. 
ing his friend’s hand as the latter rose from his chair ; “ just another 
word or two before we say good night—‘ thou wilt not trust the air 
with secrets,’ you said to me awhile ago; no, nor will I; but if the 
sun of my life should set before yours, and I should have time 
before darkness closes around and about me, I will send for you, 
old friend, and then I will tell you that which shall make you 
say in the words of your favourite Hamlet, ‘There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


WEDDING FAVOURS. 


THE nuptial knot has been tied, twenty carriages have taken 
up and deposited again their burthens at the door of Mr. Trickett’s 
mansion in Rodney Street ; a small crowd loiters about the door. 
step; there is flutter and excitement in the street without, and 
within rejoicing and feasting, for the wedding breakfast is going on 
right merrily in the large dining-room. 

The repast is splendid and luxurious in the extreme. Each table 
@ picture in itself, and the room altogether appears like some 

us scene in Fairyland. In one part a noble swan curves its 

ful neck, in another, a peacovk’s full charms are displayed, 

and, to crown all, there is a grand boar’s head, dressed in the most 

approved style, and forming a feature especially appropriate to the 
festive season of the year. 

Rare and beautiful exotics deck the table, supplied direct from 
Covent Garden, and there is a magnificent display of massive silver 
candelabra and epergnes. 

The atmosphere is redolent with sweet perfumes ; there 1s 4 
rustle of silk and a blaze of jewels, smiles and laughter ; many 
toasts and many stupid speeches—in one of which, spoken by Mr. 
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Trickett, Norris is complimented as a man who knows 4 thing or 
two about about geography, which Norris himself interprets as re- 
ferring to geology. 

The bridegroom looks tired, and weary, and gloomy, and some 
of the party have already begun to pity the bride ; but at present, 
to judge by her appearance, she does not seem to be in need of 
much pity. She isin her element, as the presiding genius, in her 
quality of bride, of this festive scene. Her dress has occupied her 
thoughts from the moment she was engaged, and it is considered a 
triumph of art, and pleases her accordingly. 

A white satin, richly embroidered in silver, with a superb 
- border of orange-blossom and jessamine, sleeves of point lace, looped 
with diamonds, diamond stomacher and necklace, and a magnificent 
diamond comb glistening amongst the coils of her raven hair. Her 
bridesmaids are attired in robes of pale blue sarsnet, trimmed with 
silver, with combs and ornaments of pearl, while Mrs. Trickett 
shines resplendent in a robe of orange-coloured cloth, with trimmings 
of black velvet, gold lace, and gold tissue ; necklace, bracelets, and 
earrings reposing on a very swarthy skin, and a Spartan diadem of 
brilliants, ornamenting hair very black, but neither rich nor silky. 

As for Norris, he looked, to use a vulgar expression, like a fish 
out of water ; and Thorold, who was noticing him, could not help 
smiling at his evident pre-occupation and abstraction. The truth 
was that Shetland and the chromate of iron were just then upper- 
most in his mind, quite to the exclusion of the wedding-breakfast 
and the guests; so that his right-hand neighbour, a yeung lady 
who did not know that he was a married man, we must here remark 
—had exercised in vain all the artillery of her smiles and charms, 
only obtaining monosyllables in reply from this impracticable man. 
Four times successively she had asked him for a little Mayonaise 
@homard, but her request fell on a deaf ear, and being a young lady 
gifted with an epicurean appetite, it was rather annoying when ask- 


ing for Pate de gibier aux truffes, Gateaux au Chocolat, Gelée 


@oranges, that Norris should look at her in a vague sort of way, and 
offer her the salt, or a decanter of water. However, the young 
lady’s efforts to fascinate him abruptly ceased, when her sister, 
sitting on the other side of a very deaf old geutleman, who occu- 
pied the seat between these two fair ones, said, as she leaned across 
the back of his chair— 
‘* My dear, the wretch has a wife and three !’’ 

_ After this discovery Norris was contemptuously abandoned to 
his own reflections, in which he remained undisturbed till the bride 
Tose and quitted the apartment to prepare for her journey; then 


Thorold came to his friend’s side, and drawing him from the table 
to one of the windows, said— 
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“ It was demanding a great deal of your friendship to ask yoy 
to come to my wedding, Bob. I know you have been horribJy 
bored with all this show and parade. You were here corporeally, 
but the incorporeal was in the Island of Uust, or somewhere ag 
remote.”’ 

Norris looked slightly confused, and pleaded guilty to the 
charge of having been very absent. 

‘** Well, your labours are not to be sneered at, Bob. I saw in 
Professor Jameson’s Annals of Philosophy for this month a notice 
of your visit to Shetland, and that you had discovered in Unst con. 
siderable masses of that valuable substance, the chromate of iron, 
Live and prosper. You will be a public man ere long. However, 
amidst all your avocations and literary labours, I hope you will ’ 
not fail to see as much as you can of my mother; she looks upon 
you almost as her second son—her first,’’ he added, in a tone of 
bitterness and sorrow, ‘‘ is very much estranged from her now—and 
will be; for I shall live at Ayleworth. I have given orders for the 
house there td be put in thorough repair.”’ 

‘“* But you will often come to Brewood, Piers ?’’ urged Norris. 

** Never !’’ replied Thorold, emphatically. 

Norris listened to this ejaculation in some surprise; he, how. 
ever, passed it by, and referring to what Thorold had previously 
said, observed that his own warm feelings of friendship and esteem 
would always induce him to pay every attention to Mrs. ‘Thorold, 
and that he knew that his wife had a great affection for her. 

“Talking of your wife, Norris,’’ exclaimed Piers, rather 
abruptly, ‘‘ I was very sorry and very uneasy to see her looking so 
ill when I was last at Edinburgh.”’ 

‘* Your mother has made the same remark,’ replied Norris; 
“but really I don’t see anything particularly amiss in Flora; she 
gets about well, she sees her friends, and since I came home from 
Shetland, she has appeared in very good spirits. She has never 
complained of anything in particular to me. Really, I think you 
are quite mistaken about her state of health. I have so little fear 
upon that score that I have planned a trip to Paris for the spring, 
and you may be quite sure that. if I thought Flora seriously ill, or 
even indisposed, 1 should not contemplate going abroad. You will 
see her in England this summer.’’ 

Piers made no reply ; he knew too well how impossible it was 
to induce Norris to see illness in relatives till they were wituin av 
ace of dissolution ; but, in his own mind, he thought it most pro- 
bable that he had seen Flora Norris for the last time when he had 
bade her farewell at the house in George’s Square. 

The bride, just then coming in, put an end to the conversation 
between the two friends. Then there were the adieus, over which 
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the new Mrs. Thorold did not appear in the least degree affected, 
her final glance as she left the drawing-room being cast upon her- 
self, as reflected in a pier-glass—a tall, beautiful woman, dressed 
in a Polish wrapping coat of gold-coloured velvet, trimmed and 
lined with spotted ermine, a gown of morone-coloured satin, and a 
helmet poke bonnet of white velvet ornamented with bands of 
Vandyke lace. Her superb dress, her beauty, and her own inward 
self-content, made her appear so charming, that there was quite an 
ovation from the crowd as she entered the travelling-carriage which 
was to convey her and her husband to London. 

Thorold himself showed that he felt just then pleased and proud 
of his wife, and as the carriage whirled off amidst a shower of 
slippers, he laughingly returned one of the latter articles, in a 
random manner, and without fixing upon any mark; but as every 
bullet has its billet, so it appeared had his slipper, for it went 
directly into Mr. Trickett’s face, causing some damage to that 
gentleman’s right eye. This was so ludicrous a termination to the 
old-fashioned ceremony of throwing the slipper, that the guests 
could hardly restrain their merriment, though old Mr. Trickett 
seemed rather indignant, and went about exclaiming— 

‘Tf it had only struck any one else! but that it should have 
gone right into my eye! I wish Piers had looked before him—a 
nicereturn ! isn’t it, Dr. Norris ?’”’ he added, trying to be humorous, 
“for the £20,000 that he got with my girl to-day! A tidy 
little sum, wasn’t it? Worth more than a bob in the eye with a 
burnt stick, as we say in Lancashire. You won’t get fortunes like 
that in Scotland, I’ll warrant; but if you like to stop with us for 
awhile, I'll find you a Liverpool lass with ten thousand, at any 
rate.” 

‘* You see I am married already,’’ replied Norris, drily. 

“Aye, that’s a pity, now!’’ answered old Trickett, who was 


becoming very talkative under the influence of the innumerable ~ 


glasses of champagne and other wines which he had imbibed during 
the breakfast, ‘‘ for you are a likely man to my mind, though my 
wife and my wench, Lucy, do say—what was it they said, 
now !——”’ | 

Fortunately, Mr. Trickett’s memory failed him at this crisis, or 
Robert would have heard no very flattering account of himself. 

He also now prepared to take his departure, in spite of the 
urgent entreaties of Mr. Trickett, who, in his present exhilaration 
of spirits, professed an ardent attachment to his son-in-law’s friend. 
Mrs. 'Trickett’s invitation to remain for the ball and supper were 
fainter, whilst Miss Louisa simply observed, with a little latent 
Irony in her tone :— 
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“I should so have liked you for a partner !’’ 
However, Norris simply replied that he must be in Chester 


The Tower of London. 


that evening ; and before nightfall he was quietly eating his dinner 
at the ‘‘ Feathers Hotel ’’ in that town. 









THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


(PEREGRINUM CUSTOS ALLOQUITUR.) 



























PorTAGE of arms, and creak of lades wain, 

And tramp of burthened men—appointed march 
Of weaponed soldiers, and continual call 

Of distant sentinels—though sounds like these 
Disturb the awful ancient bastions which 
Surround thee, Stranger, tread not with rude step 
Irreverent, for they guard no vulgar ground. 
Thou canst not set thy foot, where crime or woe 
Have never dwelled within the Norman tower, 
Nor stirred an echo which in some old time— 
Long though its sleep hath been—responded not 
To cry, or curse, or prayer. But come with me; 
And I will lead thee o’er this wondrous place, 
And show thee in its dim and dusky mirror 

The shadowy line of prelates, princes, peers, 

Of stoléd martyrs and of crownéd queens ; 

And tell thee all their story. Tears and blood 
Have stained its record ;—but a light doth gleam 
From the pale frequent axe, to point us on 

Our passage ; and thou shalt not wander through 
Its ghostly labyrinth without such guide— 

A mournful one !—as pain and punishment 

Can to thy questions minister. Come with me! 





EpMUND LENTHALL SwIFTE. 
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THE LAST WORK OF MOZART. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Mozart, a few days before his death, disclosed to his wife the object he 
had in view in composing the now famous Requiem. “I am writing it,” he 
said, “for myself.” On the night of the 5th of December, 1791, the score of 
the Requiem lay upon his bed ; his wife and his sister, Sophie Weber, watched 
near him. As death was evidently approaching, his mind seemed busy with 
some thought connected with his art; his lips moved audibly; he was 
endeavouring to show “the peculiar effect of kettledrums in the score.” 
Whether or not at the time he introduced this in completion of his beautiful 
work it does not appear to be quite certain, but the doubt seems sufficient for 
the demands of poetry. It was the last effort of dying genius. Exhausted 
by the mental exertion, he sank back, and the Requiem still lying before him, 
he very shortly breathed his last.—See Mozart’s Biography. 


HE who had lived for glorious “ sound,”’ 
Given to enchant poor earthly ground, 
And chase dark sorrow’s sighing ; 
Whose soul was like a goblet brimmed 
With music’s wine, a bird that skimmed 
Art’s skies, triumphant flying ; 
He in whose breast, through life’s charm’d hour, 
Rich melody had built her bower, 
Now on his couch lay dying. 


His gentle wife was bending near, 
And with strong effort checked her tear, 
To see her loved one sinking ; 

His eyes half closed, his finger-tips 
Pressed on his brow, while moved his lips, 
He seemed all lost in thinking ; 
Some dream of sound, some music chair 

Within the workshop of his brain, 
The child of Art was linking. 


Yes, on his bed before him lay 
The masterpiece, that many a day 

Had edged with light dark sadness ; 
"Twas his own dirge, the glorious Hymn 
Meet to be sung by seraphim, 

And charm to rest wild madness ; 
The last slight touch he’d give that strain, 
The Requiem bora of thought and pain, 

Then would he die in gladness. 
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The Last Work of Mozart. 


The great composer stretched his hand 
As tow’rd some sweet harmonious band ; 
Light in his eye was burning ; 
Faintly he whisper’d—‘‘ Yes, ’tis well, 
Here must the drum’s deep surges swell :”’ 
And then, death’s weakness spurning, 
He raised his thin form in the bed, 
The music-score before him spread ; 
O soul! how strong thy yearning ! 


See ! trembling, slow, his white hand writes ! 
Still, still with death the spirit fights ; 

The wondrous hymn was ended ! 
Backward he sank, life ebbing fast, 
Then on his wife fond glances cast, 

And dying arms extended : 
His lust grand work was done, was done! 
And with that joy, that triumph won, 
’ * “To heaven the soul ascended. 


Mozart had worshipp’d music here— 
And doth he drink in loftier sphere 
Strains fraught with holier fire ? 
Oh, he who could such sounds combine, 
And make them in our world divine, 
Shall he not still soar higher ? 
And plume the notes to float and burn, 
Which lips in paradise might learn, 
And angels e’en admire ? 





